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Daniels 
responds 


to BSU 
demands 


By AMY HAN 
For The News-Letter 


Members of the Hop- 
kins community partici- 
pated in the Black Stu- 
dent Forum on Monday. 
The purpose of the fo- 
rum was to generate an 
honest dialogue among 
the Black Student Union 
(BSU), the administra- 
tion and attendees re- 
garding race relations 
and the experience of 
black undergraduates at 
the University. 

The idea for the forum | 


was initiated on Nov. 13 | 
when the BSU protested the | 
current status of black stu- | 


dents at Hopkins and gave 
a list of demands to Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J: Daniels about numerous 
problems that black stu- 
dents face. The list called 
for cultural competency 
training, an increase in the 
. tf black..faculty 
and more support for black 
students on campus. 

-. Daniels ~ respond- 
bd to the BSU’s de- 
mands at the forum. 
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THE FAT JEW AT MSE 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Josh Ostrovsky, a comedian known as The Fat Jew, discussed the effect of social media on comedy at the MSE Symposium. See Page A2. 


Alcohol policy adds amnesty, definitions 


By ABBY BIESMAN and 
CATHERINE PALMER 
News & Features Editors 


Recent changes to 
the University’s policies 
on alcohol and parties 
aim to. minimize binge 
drinking and increase 
the responsibility of in- 
dividuals and organiza- 
tions in_ situations ».in- 
volving alcohol. : 

In an email sent Sun- 
day to the student body, 
Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs Kevin G. Shollen- 
berger and Dean of Stu- 


dent Life Terry Martinez 
explained the additions to 
the policy. 

The policy now in- 
cludes an amnesty pro- 
vision, definitions for 
parties and houses and 
guidelines for party reg- 
istration. The new policy 
will go into effect Jan. 4. 

In the past year, the 
University has revised its 
policies with input from 
students, the Alcohol 


_ Strategy Working Group 


and the results of the 
2014 Maryland College 
Alcohol Survey, which as- 


sessed alcohol use among 
students. 

The amnesty provision, 
which is similar to that for 
sexual misconduct, is de- 
signed to encourage stu- 
dents to seek medical as- 
sistance when necessary. 

“We were one of the 
few institutions among 
our peers that didn't 
have an amnesty policy,” 
Martinez said. “What 
we know is that we have 
situations where students 
should be transported 
to the hospital or receive 
medical attention, and 


Dominion Ice Cream closes store, moves online 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


- Dominion Ice Cream, 
known for its unique veg- 
etable flavors, closed its 
shop in the Blackstone 
Apartments on Nov. 25. In 
January, the company will 
' begin selling ice cream 
online, and a make-your- 
own ice cream subscrip- 
tion program will begin 
in February. 
-. Donna Calloway, 
owner of Dominion Ice 
Cream, discussed the de- 
cision to close the store- 
front, saying they have 
known they would close 
it for about a year. 

- “I looked at a couple 
things. Number one was 
the economy and the cost 
of running a business. 
With the overhead cost 
to run a business, a store- 
front and all, we can bet- 
ter control overhead cost 
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by moving the business 
online, so that was one 
of the reasons,” Callo- 
way said. “The other rea- 
son is we 
have a lot 


of custom- — = part of it 
ers in oth- “7’m heartbroken. that’s re- 
er _ states, } ally hard 
and we Wevebeeninthe to adjust 
attribute ‘ to, and the 
and thank neighborhood for same with 
Johns _ ag decade. ”’ the people 
Hopkins in the com- 
University munity 
for that... i DONNA and’, othe. . 
So when | CALLOWAY, OWNER © students — 
family and OF DoMINION ICE _ it’s been a 
friends Cream _ ot of hug- 
visit and ging.” 
they come ‘ : In the 
into Do- process of 
minion Ice closing the 


Cream... we get Meas 
fans.” 

However, Calloway 
said making the decision 
to close the store was dif- 
ficult. , 
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“I’m heartbroken,” she 
said. “We’ve been in the 
neighborhood for a de- 
cade. You establish rela- 

_tionships. 
That’s the 


storefront, Dominion Ice 
Cream is changing its 
business model. Its focus 
will be a monthly gift 
box subscription. 

To make this possible, 


Dominion has worked 
with external companies 
to change their produc- 
tion process. Previously, 
the dairy part and the 
veggie blend of the ice 
creams were created sep- 
arately and then blended 
together to create the veg- 
gie flavor. 

“For the past year, 
we've been converting 
the veggie blend from a 
liquid to a powder,” Cal- 
loway said. 

The gift box will come 
with powdered veggie 
blend and a shelf-stable 
dairy product so that 
people can make the ice 
cream themselves. 

They will be able to 
blend the ice cream with 
a hand mixer for 15 min- 
utes, and then freeze the 
ice cream for six to eight 
hours. 

Calloway described her 
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friends and peers aren't | 
calling for that medical 
attention because they're | 
afraid they're going to get | 
in trouble.” 

Under certain ‘condi- | 
tions, the amnesty policy 
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First trial 
in Freddie 
Gray case 
begins 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


Opening statements 
were delivered Wednes- 
day afternoon in the first 
trial of the Freddie Gray 
case. Baltimore Police 
Department (BPD) Offi- 
cer William Porter is the 
first of six officers to be 
tried. Jury selection began 
Monday and concluded 
Wednesday morning. 

Gray was arrested on 


| April 12 and put in a po- 


lice van for transport to 
the Western District po- 
lice station. Porter was 
not involved in arresting 
Gray but was present at 
many of the van stops af- 
ter the driver Officer Cae- 
sar Goodson, Jr., called for 
SEE GREY, pace A5 


Heynes begins role as 
Gender Equity Director 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Jeannine Heynes start- 
ed last week as the Uni- 
versity’s new gender eq- 
uity director. 

Heynes, who has a PhD 
in Women’s Studies, came 
to Hopkins from Warren 
Wilson College in North 
Carolina where she served 
as director of the Center 
for Gender and Relation- 
ships. Over the course of 
her three years, Heynes 
worked on developing 
LGBTQ life, sexual assault 
prevention, sexual educa- 
tion and gender equity 
programs. 

Heynes said that when 
she was offered the po- 
sition at Hopkins, she 
couldn't pass it up. 

“I really loved that Hop- 
kins was saying, ‘We're 
branching out with our stu- 
dent affairs and focusing a 
lot on student identity and 
development,” —_Heynes 
said. “So coming into a 
larger university where I 
could have a little bit more 
influence and start up an- 


eae 


viduals... 


‘other new program was 
just perfect for me.” 
Heynes explained the 
idea of gender equity. 
“What is it about your 
gender that [makes] 
you feel discriminated 
against? Or you don't feel 
like you're getting a full, 
authentic experience ei- 
ther in your academics 
or in your personal life 
or in your professional 
pursuits maybe because 
of some gender issues, “ 
Heynes said, “and that 
goes both ways for men 
and women and _ those 
who don’t identify in the 
binary of male or female.” 
Heynes said that she 
would like to work with 
people of all genders. 
“The vision is going to 
be to provide space and 
resources _ particularly 
focusing on women’s re- 
sources and empower- 
ment, really looking at 
how to support women 
and female-identified 
students, whether that 
be transgender women, 
trans-feminine indi- 
academically, 
Ste HEYNES, pace AS 
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By CLAIRE FOX 
For The News-Letter 


Dawn Porter, attor- 
ney and award-winning 
director and _ producer, 
spoke as part of the JHU 
Forums on Race in Amer- 
ica on Wednesday, Dec. 1 
in Shriver Hall, where she 
discussed the intersection 
of race and class inequi- 
ties in the American crim- 
inal justice system. 

After working as a cor- 
porate lawyer in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Porter moved 
to New York to work as 


Director of Standards and 


Practices at ABC News 
and as Vice President of 
Standard and Practices 
at A&E Networks. From 
there, she realized her pas- 
sion for film. 

A lawyer by training 
but a filmmaker by call- 
ing, Porter directed and 
produced Gideon’s Army, a 
2013 documentary follow- 
ing three public defense 
attorneys in Atlanta who 
represented low-income 
clients. Gideon went on to 
win the 2013 Sundance 
Editing Award and the 
Tribeca All Access Cre- 
ative Promise Award. It 


is currently available to’ 


stream on Netflix. 

During her’ presenta- 
tion,. Porter spoke about 
the main topics that appear 
in her documentary and 
what truths she learned 
during the filmmaking 
process. She began by dis- 
playing the statistics of 
the top three countries in 
the world with the high- 
est prison population: the 
United States at 1.5 mil- 
lion incarcerated individu- 
als, China at 1.5 million 


something inherently off- 
“putting about these num- 
bers, especially given that 
China is four times our 
population size. 

“When you think of 
our status in compari- 
son to our international 
neighbors, there’s some- 
thing happening here,” 
Porter said. “I don’t think 
that there are people here 
more criminally inclined 
than all of the citizens 
in the rest of the world, 
and yet we are by far the 
country with the highest 
percentage of people who 
are locked up.” 

Porter asked the audi- 
ence to think about their 
answers to a few ques- 
tions involving drug use 
and the criminal justice 
system. 

“Any of you know 
anyone who occasionally 
use marijuana in college 
campuses? Do you hear 
of a lot of drug raids in 
college campuses by 
the police... at the Ivy 
Leagues? At Hopkins? 


Of course not,” she said. 


“Are drugs less illegal 
on college campuses? 
What is considered a rite 
of passage for upper in- 


over there is that the kid 
in the classroom here is 
not distinguishable for 
many people [or] for the 
media,” Porter said. “No 
one’s asking to see your 
Hopkins I.D. card. They 
see your race and your 
gender, and they make 
those flash assumptions 
about who you are.” 

In turning the discus- 
sion to the topic of rep- 
resentation in courts, she 
mentioned the police of- 
ficers on trial for Freddie 
Gray’s death. 

“We should all wel- 
come their trials; They are 
getting something that 
most defendants do not 
have, which is a day in 
court,” Porter said. “The 
overwhelming number of 
people brought into the 


criminal justice system do | 


not have that basic experi- | 


ence... It’s a real problem 


when you think that our | 


constitutional democracy 
is premised on the idea 
of innocent until proven 
guilty. Today, that has 
completely been turned 
on its head,” she said. 
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Justice system inequity The Fat Jew discusses impact of social media 
discussed at race forum 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


The Milton S$. Eisen- 
hower Symposium (MSE) 
and the Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Programming 
(HOP) hosted Josh Os- 
trovsky, also known as 
The Fat Jew, on Tuesday 
in Shriver Hall. Associ- 
ate Dean of Student Life 
for Student Engagement 
Tiffany Sanchez served 
as moderator for the dis- 
cussion. 

Known as a comedy 


| and an Instagram sen- 


“Most people do not have | 


the experience of serving 
their day in court.” 

Porter also spoke about 
public defenders. 

“We have lots of people 
being arrested in poor 
communities. And 80 per- 
cent of the people brought 
into the criminal justice 


system are represented | 


by public defenders,” 
she said. “If we put those 


things together, what do | 
you have to be to have a | 


public defender? You have | 


to be poor. And 95 to 97 
percent of those people 


Poor oeoniad 
‘The public defenders” 
that Porter met during 


her filmmaking process | 
each had more than 150 | 


felony cases in addition to 


between 500 and 700 mis- 


demeanor cases. 

“When you think 
about the fact that the 
overwhelming amount of 
people thrown into this 
system are poor and need 
public defenders, you start 
to see how this is a huge 
crisis for us,” she said. 

In regards to why so 
many plead guilty, Por- 
ter relates it to federally 
imposed minimum sen- 
tences for certain crimes 
particularly drug 
crimes, which constitute 
half of all federal crimes 
in the U.S. Often, defen- 
dants find it more ratio- 
nal to plead guilty than 
take the risk of not being 
found innocent. 

“Often there is a high 
incentive to plead guilty, 
particularly if you are 
being represented by an 
overworked, underpaid 
person who met you the 
day of trial,” she said. 

A large proponent of 
criminal justice reform, 
Porter concluded that more 


are going to plead silty 
_and Russia at 874,000. She " as 
“emphasized that there is” ha 


oar life for a mintite 


sation, Ostrovsky dis- 
cussed’ how he got his 
start in the business. 

“Instagram is so 
weird,” Ostrovsky said. 
“I was doing really crazy 
stuff long before there 
was social media. So I 
was doing all this ridicu- 
lous stuff and once there 
was a place to put stuff, 
it seemed like a good 
idea.” 

Ostrovsky explained 
that one of the first jobs 
he did was working with 
E! and lesser known ce- 
lebrities, such as the Real 
Houseaies of Tampa Bay. 

that 


Ostrovsky” said?” “When 
I started, it was a New 
York thing. It was very 
alternative.” 

According to Ostro- 
vsky, Instagram widened 
his fan base and made 
his work more accessible 
to the general public. He 
added that he recently 
signed a baby. 

“They were a totally 
normal couple. The guy 
was wearing khakis,” 
Ostrovsky said. “I .like 
that it’s become more 
mainstream.” 

Sanchez asked how 
Ostrovsky’s Instagram 
account worked. 

“T post funny stuff. It’s 
a combination of stuff I 
made, stuff I’ve found,” 
Ostrovsky said. “People 
also send me stuff. I have 
people from all over the 
world sending me stuff 
and if I think that it’s 
funny I post it.” 

Sanchez asked if Os- 
trovsky ever feels the 
pressure to be funny. 

“I try not to think 
about it. I try not to 
care,” Ostrovsky said. 
“The other day, Brooke 


that his dog has her own 
schedule because of how 
popular the Instagram ac- 
count is which, according 
to Ostrovsky, “is a testa- 
ment to, like, how stupid 
2015 is.” 

Ostrovsky’s recently 
released book is titled 
Money Pizza Respect and 


discusses social media 
burnout. 
“We're inundated 


with constant amounts 
of social media stimuli,” 
Ostrovsky said. “I’m try- 
ing to get to real life. I’m 
hoping to go from URL 
to IRL [in real life].” 

He explained that 
writing the book started 
as a joke and a way to 
convince millennials, 
the most challenging 
group of people to reach, 
to read something. 

Sanchez then asked 
Ostrovsky about his fa- 


vorite part of the book. 


He responded that when 
she was younger, his 
mother had a brief rela- 
tionship with Shel Silver- 
stein, the famous chil- 
dren’s poet who wrote 
Where the Sidewalk Ends. 
“She’s not that hap- 
” Ostrovsky jokingly _ 
added. “People at her 
synagogue definitely 
saw it. But she left me a 
four-minute ‘voicemail 
the other day about a 
lunch she had with her 
friends, so we're good.” 
Ostrovsky then dis- 
cussed his own college 
experience. He said that 
he was expelled from 
New York University for 
poor grades and then 
subsequently expelled 


from Skidmore College 
because of an incident 
involving “boiled pota- 
toes, a slingshot, a park- 
ing lot and a peeing so- 
rority sister.” 

Sanchez then brought 


‘Shields came up to me Ls 


in New York. It was two 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Josh Ostrovsky, known as “The Fat Jew,” discussed comedy and social media at MSE on Tuesday. 


up Ostrovsky’s recent 
appearance on _ stage 
with Britney Spears. 

“T get lots of offers to 
do weird stuff,” Ostro- 
vsky said. “And I do al- 
most all of them.” 

Ostrovsky added that 
recently he had ‘been 

flown out the Cannes 
Film Festival and taken 
on a yacht. He said that 
inside the yacht, there 
was an ostrich named 
Bradley Cooper. 

“It gets weirder and 
weirder every day,” Os- 
trovsky said. “Going 
from Britney Spears get- 
ting whipped on stage to 
Johns Hopkins. Do I get 
an honorary degree or 
something?” 

Sanchez asked Ostro- 
vsky about his multitude 
of aliases and _ tattoos. 
Ostrovsky has hundreds 
of aliases.’ 

“It’s how I sign my 
emails,” he said. 

As for the tattoos, Os- 
trovsky said that people 
used to pay for him to 
get tattoos. 

“T-have a ship on my 
arm that says ‘friendship’ 
on it. Get it?” Ostrovsky 
said. 
pieces of pizza that mal 
a Jewish star. My ink is 
all overthe place.” 

The discussion was 
then opened up to ques- 
tions from the audience. 
Some questions were 
humorous, while others 
were more serious. 

One question regard- 
ed the potential longev- 
ity of Ostrovsky’s career 


and whether or not he~ 


will be doing what he is 
doing now in the long- 
term. 

“Tm going to o have my 
own Wikipedia page,” 
Ostrovsky said. “Insta- 


_gram is supposed to be 


an addendum to who I 


“T also have _two | 
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am. If you meet other 
people who are doing 
what I do, they’ré not 
funny. They have noth- 
ing to say. I do other 
stuff. Being able to cul- 
turally commentate on 
stuff, that’s an important 
skill for 2015.” 

One audience mem- 
ber asked Ostrovsky to 
pick who, in his opinion, 
was the most desperate: 
Justin Bieber during his 
comeback season, Leon- 
ardo DiCaprio during 
awards season or Kylie 
Jenner. Ostrovsky de- 
cided that Jenner was the 
most desperate. 

Some questions were a 
bit more serious. One audi- 
ence member asked about 
the allegations of plagia- 
rism against him. 

_ “Plagiarism needs to 
be talked about,” Ostro- 
vsky said. “I’m smack in 
the middle of it. I kind 
of became the face of 
it. I felt like I was being 
scapegoated because the 
Internet is kind of super 
lawless.” 

Another question re- 
garded Ostrovsky’s per- 
formance art before he 
became a social media 
sensation. 

“T don’t want to say I 
invented filling Jacuzzis 
with food and sitting in 
them but I invented that. 
I rented an alpaca recent- 
ly and just drove around 
in my convertible with 
it for a day,” Ostrovsky 
said. “But I didn’t post 
that anywhere. All this 
crazy stuff happens but 
you don’t have your 
phone on you so people 
don’t believe you. It’s fun 
just to do it. Real life is 
about to get hot.” 

- audience 


ny. I Péatlati him hy Sia 
tagram, and I wasn’t a re 
hundred percent sure 
what to expect,” fresh- 
man Sarah Denenberg 

said. “He was really fun- 
ny to watch.” 

Sophomore Dylan 
Vargas also encountered 
Ostrovsky’s humor for 
the first time. 

‘“T actually didn’t 
know who Josh was be- 
fore I went,” Vargas said. 
“But I’m glad I went be- 
cause I got to experience 
someone and something | 
I wouldn’t have other- 
wise been able to.” 


come neighborhoods, 
down in the corner of people need to have con- | o'clock on a weekday and COURTESY OF SOFYA 
Baltimore, is a felony—a__ versations about how these | she was drunk. She told Associate Dean of Student Lite for Student Fae Tiffany Sanchez posed questions to be 
felony with quite signifi- _ situations affect our society | me that she loves me.” 

_cant penalties.” as a whole. Ostrovsky jokingly 
_ She continued. by “There is this feeling | added that his cur- 


rent concern is whether 
Shields might “unfol- 
low” him on social me- 
dia. Sanchez proceeded 
to discuss posting pic- 
tures of dogs on Insta-— 
gram. 


stating that black men _ that for some people and. 
have the highest incar-_ me types of crimes, 
ceration rate in every we're pushing them 
age group and are four through a system that cre- 
_ to 10 times more likely ates a second class of citi-- 
to be incarcerated in zens. It creates a group of 
their lives. Nearly half felons, and this i isa huge 


of all black men in the problem.” | “Nowadays, for your 

US. will be arrested by Porter's third docu- “dog : to truly kill the In- 

the age of 23. _ mentary, Trapped — stagram game they have 

; Porter went on to say » which details the detline to have a physical defor- 

that people should care in the number of Ameri- | mity,” Ostrovsky said. } 

about these statistics be- can abortion clinics — | “My dog has no teeth, so - 
cause of their overall im- was recently finished ? her tongue always hangs 

vA act on the community. and will premier at the | out, which is super sad 


a4 “One of the sociologi- 2016 Sundance Film Fes-— 
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By PETER JI 
For The News-Letter 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels presented 
the inaugural President's 
Frontier Award to Sharon 
Gerecht, an associate pro- 
fessor in the chemical and 
biomolecular engineering 
department in the Whit 
ing School of Engineering, 
on Dec. 1. The award also 
entails a $250,000 prize to 
further her research. The 
event took place in the Ma- 
son Hall auditorium. 

Gerecht obtained a B.A. 
in biology from the Tech- 
nion-Israel Institute of 
Technology in 2004. She 
said that her interest in 
stem. cells originated from 
reading scientific articles. 

“T was thinking what 
was I going to do for my 
Ph.D., and I looked back at 
the paper about embryon- 
ic stem cell lines derived 
from human blastocysts,” 
she said. 

She decided to pursue 
her Ph.D. in bioengineer- 
ing, also at the Technion 
Institute. At the time, she 
was excited by the devel- 
opments in early stem cell 
research. 

“I came across a spe- 
cial report from Scientific 
American. It said in the in- 
troduction, ‘Imagine one 
‘day when people with liver 
failure can be cured with 
implanted neo-organs 
made of liver cells and 
plastic fibers,” 
“This captivated my at- 
tention. In another paper... 


they talked about the chal- — 


lenges ahead of us.” 

Daniels noted the 
unique, cross-disciplin- 
ary perspective Gerecht 
offers to stem cell research 
at Hopkins. 


“This is a wonderful | 


moment not just for Sha- 
ron but our university as 
well” he said. “We were 
able to recognize the cre- 
ativity and promise of one 
_of our own surrounded 
_ by cheering lab members, 


- postdocs and undergradu- 


-ates with a background 
in a range of disciplines... 
Creating an entirely new 
class of hydrogels, Sharon 
has shown herself intellec- 

tually nimble investigator 
who speaks the languages 
of materials science as well 
as biomedical engineering, 
chemistry and biology.” 

At the suggestion of one 
of her mentors during her 
time at Technion, she trav- 
eled to Tel-Aviv University 
where she worked with 
Professor Smadar Cohen to 
successfully differentiate 
stem cells to produce vas- 
cular structures. Cohen's 

"Jab later won a grant from 

the National Institutes of 

‘Health — an event that 

“rarely occurs for research 

- outside of the U.S. 

The foundation for her 

current research on pro- 

_ ducing biomaterials to 

regulate stem cell growth 


she said. | 


_ LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTO EDITOR 
This grant will be awarded for research through 2019. 


_ began when she worked as — 


a postdoctoral researcher 
_ at the Massachusetts Insti- 


“tute of Technology (MIT), 


_ starting in’2004. 
___ She is particularly inter- 
_ ested in manipulating stem 


cells to mimic the vascula-. 


_ ture of our bodies by alter- 


v 


of the cells. 
Her cur- 
rent-break- 
throughs 
promise 
many bio- 
medical 
applica- 
tions in 
wound 
healing, 
drug de- 
livery and 
tumor for- 
mation. 


“What can I do that is | 
| sailants so far have been 


new and different from my 
training — now I decide to 
focus on the vasculature 
of our body? Blood vessels 
deliver oxygen and nutri- 
ents to our body, and it is 
very complex,” she said. 
Daniels intends  fu- 
ture President’s Frontier 
Awards to help Hopkins 
faculty who work on new 
and innovative projects 
that are often overlooked 
by traditional sources of 
funding, which seek proj- 
ects that are already scien- 
tifically well-established. 
“This is also the kind of 
investment that remains 
crucial as our 


of the declining federal 
investment in 
funding,” he said. “The 
purchasing power of NIH 
funding has declined by 
20 percent in real terms 
over the past decade — a 
fact that is particularly 
daunting for faculty just 


launching their research | 


careers. At Hopkins, we 
are acutely aware of the 
need to support our fac- 
ulty... The President's 
Frontier Award is a part 
of meeting that need.” 


| US. 


faculty | 
works against the reality | 
| ing to seek asylum and 
research | 
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Associate professor Campus responds to Syrian refugee crisis 
earns research grant 


By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


The Syrian refugee 
crisis, an issue since the 
country’s civil war began 
in 2011 following the Arab 
Spring, has taken a differ- 
ent turn in the aftermath 
of the recent terrorist at- 
tacks on Paris on Nov. 13. 
A Syrian passport found 
near the body of one of the 
suicide bombers sparked 
debate about whether one 
of the terrorists could have 
been a Syrian refugee. 

The passport was later 


| found to be a fake. In ad- 


dition all identified as- 
European Union citizens, 
not from Syria. However, 
in a country such as the 
United States with a histo- 
ry of terrorism, concerns 
have begun to mount 


about whether the U.S. 


can open up its borders to 
Syrian refugees safely. 

Due to increased /pres- 
sure from other countries, 
President Barack 
Obama has announced 
that this year the U.S. will 
accept five times the num- 
ber of Syrian refugees from 
previous years. 

“T think that while the 
vast majority of Syrian 
refugees are earnestly try- 


are the victims, there is a 
small percentage that will 
take advantage of this op- 
portunity to sneak into the 
country and who do pose a 
threat to the security of the 
country,” freshman Sanat 
Deshpande said. “And 
there have been numerous 
instances — mostly based 
on my parents’ experienc- 
es — with India letting in 
refugees, where you can't 
really trust the people 
coming in, no matter how 


thorough you think your 
screening process is.” 
Recently, 28 governors, 
including Maryland's 
Larry Hogan (R), have 
announced that they op- 
pose letting Syrian refu- 


All but one of these states 
have Republican gover- 
nors. Though the author- 
ity of foreign affairs rests 
upon the federal govern- 
ment, state governments 
can make the entry process 
for refugees difficult by de- 
creasing funding that goes 
towards 


sis, immigration is a fed- 
eral issue. Perhaps these 
governors need to take a 
careful look at the Statue 
of Liberty before issuing 
their proclamations.” 

Nur Kurmizidag, the 
head TA for Introduction to 
American Politics at Hop- 
kins, works for the Turk- 
ish government to manage 
its Syrian refugee centers 
when not on campus. Tur- 
key hosts the world’s larg- 
est community of Syrian 
refugees, with over 1.7 mil- 
lion refugees who have 

come to the 


resettle- 


country to 


ment. seek asylum. 
Profes- “These people isneatag 
ae i os leave their homes acres that 
ernationa ” ; refugees 
Relations and lives just to deserve a 
Steven Da- ¢: ” lace to find 
vid focuses * find a haven. canetiary! 
on — secu- — EREN ALDIS, especially in 
rity studies America. 
and Amer- FRESHMAN “The _te- 
ican __for- cent refugee 


eign policy 

at Hopkins. In an email to 
The News-Letter, David ex- 
plained his stance on the 
admittance of refugees to 
the United States. 

“I support President 
Obama’s decision to ad- 
mit more Syrian refugees. 
The United States has a 
moral responsibility to 
do what it can to alleviate 
the suffering of others,” 
David wrote. “Insofar 
as there being a terror- 
ist threat from outsiders 
coming into the U.S,, it is 
far more likely [terrorists] 
would enter as tourists or 
some other category than 
as refugees, given the 
careful vetting process 
that refugee status en- 
tails. It is regrettable that 
sO many governors op- 
pose letting the Syrians 
in, but in the final analy- 


crisis is re- 
ally more urgent and big- 
ger than people realize in 
the States. Europe is try- 
ing to solve it by throwing 
money at it, and I really 
admire Obama for taking 
a better stand on it, that 
he realizes it’s not some- 
thing you can just fix by 
throwing money. Obama 
also thinks that refugee 
camps are temporary and 
transitionary, which is an 
important thing to un- 
derstand,” Kurmizidag 
said. “People who are at 
refugee camps are people 
who have been displaced 
by terrorism.” 

As David and Kur- 
mizidag mentioned, the 
people of Syria are suffer- 
ing due to the Syrian Civil 
War. The war, which has 
torn down the country’s 
infrastructure over the 


By ROLLIN HU 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Emergen- 
cy Response Organization 
(HERO) is a student-run 
organization of volunteer 
student Emergency Medi- 
cal Technicians (EMTs) 


' who service the Univer- 


sity’s Homewood cam- 
pus. HERO responds to 
calls from students who 
might need assistance be- 
cause of binge drinking 
and determines whether 
individuals must go to the 
hospital. 

Freshman Austin Dil- 
low, a HERO member, de- 
scribed the organization’s 
process of reaching indi- 
viduals who need medical 
attention. 

“So HERO, they're go- 
ing to respond to any 
emergency that’s on cam- 
pus which includes the 
Homewood campus and 
extends a couple blocks 
outward. We respond to 
any medical emergency by 
any Hopkins students or 
Hopkins affiliate,” Dillow 
said. “HERO responds to 
any situation in which you 
feel unsafe medically or 
that you think you need to 
go to hospital.” 

Dillow explained what 
HERO members do once 
they are called. 

“As an EMT, one of the 
things that you do is go 
through primary assess- 
ment, checking if the scene 
is safe: Am I wearing my 
personal protective equip- 
ment? You need to establish 
what additional resources 
you need,” Dillow said. 

Dillow spoke about the 
specific responsibilities of 
EMTs as well. M 

“An EMT is basic life 
support so we're focus- 
ing on keeping the airway 


V 


HERO celebrates 20th 


clear, making sure that 
the person is breathing, 
if they are getting proper 
oxygenation, making sure 
they have a pulse, make 
sure they have good cir- 
culation, that’s really the 
basics,” Dillow said. “As 
an EMT, our scope of 
practice is pretty limited. 
The main job is to stabi- 
lize the patient and to get 
the patient to a higher lev- 
el of care.” 

Senior Tom Renner is 
the Operations Lieutenant 
for HERO and he further 
described some of HERO’s 
policies. He emphasized 
that HERO’s services are 
free for all patients. 

“HERO is .completely 
volunteer work and we pro- 
vide our services for free,” 
Renner said. “If you are to 
be transported by HERO or 
evaluated by HERO there is 
zero cost to you.” 

Renner also spoke 
about the new amnesty 
provision, part of the Uni- 
versity’s updates to its al- 
cohol and party policies, 
and how it is designed to 
increase students’ safety. 

“In the past, [amnesty] 
was a gray area. However 
with this new drug and al- 
cohol amnesty policy start- 
ing Jan. 4, there’s specific 
guidelines that you will 
see that protect the caller, 
the organization and the 
actual patient from getting 
in trouble with University,” 
Renner said. “One thing 
that we want to emphasize 
is that getting in trouble 
and getting help are not 
the same thing,” 

Renner also stressed 
that this new provision is 
designed to encourage stu- 
dents to call for help when 


needed and not fear disci- 


_ plinary action. 
“To encourage students 
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past several years, erupted 
from the unrest that was 
brought about by protests 
against Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad. Of the 
12 million refugees, half 
are children and most re- 
side in Syria’s neighboring 
countries of Turkey, Leba- 
non and Jordan. 

Eren Aldis, a freshman 
from Turkey, spoke about 
the refugee situation 
within his country and 
the perceived economic 
benefits of admitting refu- 
gees into the country. 

“As far as I know, in 
the eastern part of Tur- 
key where they come in 
from the borders, there 
are some settlements par- 
ticularly for the Syrian 
refugees coming in. There 
definitely is an influx of 
[refugees] into the cities,” 
Aldis said. “Especially in 
Europe, the average age 
has been increasing over 
the past decades. The Syr- 
ian refugees might actu- 
ally construct a [younger] 
workforce — that’s the ar- 
gument Germany makes. 
There’s research that sug- 
gests that it just gives more 
capital to the economy.” 

Aldis thinks Ameri- 
cans should have sympa- 
thy for Syrian refugees. 

“These people are obvi- 
ously running away from 
their own homes for a rea- 
son and any human being 
should be able to empa- 
thize with that. It’s easy 
to think about [terrorism] 
when you're dehumaniz- 
ing them. But if you think 
about it, these people leave 
their homes and lives just 
to find a haven, a safe 
place just to secure their 
children and their fami- 
lies. It would be morally 
wrong to not grant them 
such favor,” Aldis said. 


anniversary on Hopkins.campus 


to immediately seek neces- 
sary medical attention or 
assistance for themselves 
or others in need, the Uni- 
versity will not. impose 
disciplinary action for a 
violation of student alco- 
hol or drug policies against 
individual students or Rec- 
ognized Student Groups/ 
Organizations when they 
report to or seek assistance 
from the University or law 
enforcement for a medical 
emergency or condition, or 
against the student who is 
[the] subject of such medi- 
cal emergency or condi- 
tion,” the updated alcohol 
policy states. — 

Renner’s goal is to 
make sure that students 
are aware that HERO is 
a resource on campus to 
be used and that they are 
there to provide help. 

“Just know that we're 
here to help you out. We're 
never here to get you in trou- 
ble,” Renner said. “When in 
doubt, call us out. We don’t 
want people like ‘Oh, did 
you need help?’ We'll do a 
full evaluation on the per- 
son and help make a more 


- educated decision on what 


to do whether they need ad- 
ditional help or not.” 
Renner described the 
types of the cases that 
HERO has responded to. 

. “About 30 percent of our 
calls are alcohol-related. In 
general, next comes cases 
like soft issue injury, frac- 
tures, dislocations, aller- 


gic reactions and anxiety 


is a big one on campus as 
you can imagine,” Renner 


said. “So you name it, we 
respond to it, We've re- 
sponded to attempted sui- 


cides unfortunately, dead 


_ people on arrival. It’s sad 


sometimes, but we all kind 
of accepted that when we 
took this position.” 


so 


} 
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Renner also explained’ 
the organization of the 
group. 

“We usually range from 
60-70 members and we re- 
spond to scenes with four 
people who are on duty at 
that time,” Renner said. 

Renner also went over 
how applicants were cho- 
sen to be a part of HERO. 

“Some of. the members 
that we choose don’t have 
any medical background, 
so we are looking for peo- 
ple who show compassion. 
Basically, we are looking 
for the type of people you 
would want your mother 
to be treated by, somebody 
that you would trust,” 
Renner said. 

Many members of 
HERO work on outside 
ambulances, fire depart- 
ments and volunteer agen- 

cies. HERO also has train- 
ing opportunities at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Renner said that HERO — 


works closely with many 
administrators, including 
the Dean of Student Life, 


and is overseen by Cam-_ 


pus Safety and Security. — 
Both Renner and Dil- 
low spoke positively of 


their experience working  t 


on HERO. 
“I enjoy working with 


; COURTESY OF HERO 
Members of HERO. perform service on a volunteer basis for no cost. 


the other EMTs on the unit 
to provide the best qual- 
ity of care to our patients. 
The passion members of 
HERO have is truly amaz- 
ing,” Renner wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Dillow was already 
involved in an EMT orga- 
nization before coming to 
Hopkins, 

, “I was already part 
of a volunteer rescue 
squad for about a year 
and a half... so naturally I 
wanted to continue doing 
that work, and HERO is 
a great opportunity to be 
able to help out the people - 
on campus,” Dillow said. 

Students have a posi- 
tive view of HERO’s work 
on campus. 

“They're putting a lot 
of time and commitment 
into it, but I hope I'll never 
have to require their ser- 


vices,” freshman Lalit 
Varada said. 
Freshman Harsh Wadh- 
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Ta-Nehisi Coates analyzes black criminality, historical racism 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


Ta-Nehisi Coates, ac- 
claimed writer and Bal- 
timore native, spoke to 
a packed Shriver Hall 
about the concept of 
black criminality and 
the process of writing 
his latest book, Between 
the World and Me, which 
won the National Book 
Award for Nonfiction on 


Nov. 18. 
Coates previously 
came to Hopkins in 


April as the first speaker 
of the JHU Forums on 
Race in America that 
were started in the af- 
termath of the death of 
Freddie Gray and the 
ensuing unrest in Balti- 
more. Over the summer 
incoming students were 
expected to read Coates’ 
first memoir, The Beauti- 
ful Struggle, which fol- 
lows his childhood in 
Baltimore as part of a 
black “conscious” family. 
Coates was _ intro- 


AB: 


ALCOHOL, From A1 
protects individuals 
from disciplinary ac- 
tion. Students may have 
to undergo education, 
treatment or other cor- 
rective measures, but for 
an initial incident, they 
would not automatically 
enter the disciplinary 
sanctions process. With 


repeated or more serious: 


offenses, though, am- 


_nesty may-not apply. The 


University is legally ob- 
ligated to react to medi- 
cal emergencies, 


granted. 

“We'll deal with the 
medical condition first 
and that doesn’t mean 
that we'll dismiss the 
behavior, but that we'll 
conversation,” 
Martinez said. “I’d rather 


that be an educational 
conversation and an op: — 


‘portunity for corrective 
behavior than to auto- 
matically go into a disci- 


~ plinary process with the 
pets iaee.e: 

SrA violation. of tavee 
sity policy is considered 
if the [are] Hopkins students — 
because it felt like it — 


valid for amnesty if 


violation occurred during : 
or near the time medical 


attention is sought, the 


a, report of the violation and _ 
need for help was made 
good - faith” and the — 
2 was not one that 

) on iaoe 8 


h or nce ; 


stand exactly what he was 
are 6 a nas .- + 


and 
- so amnesty may not be 
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Ta-Nehisi Coates has written two books, 7he Beautiful Struggle and Between the World and Me. 


Life Terry Martinez and 
Freshman Class President 
Noh Mebrahtu. 

When Coates stepped 
up to the podium, the 
audience gave him a 
standing ovation. Coates 
began his talk by dis- 
cussing the ways in 
which The Fire Next Time 
by James Baldwin, a na- 
tional. bestseller that 
helped spur the Civil 
Rights Movement, influ- 
enced his writing of Be- 
tween the World and Me. 

Coates compared his 
experience of reading 
the novel when he was 
young to rereading it af- 
ter his son was born. He 
said the reading it a sec- 
ond time gave him new 
perspectives on what it 
means to be a black man 
and father and ultimate- 
ly gave him the inspira- 
tion to begin writing Be- 
tween the World and Me. 

“T very much felt it,” 
Coates said. “I now had 
the vocabulary to under- 
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the organization hosting 
the party may not. 
“The policy] is not to 


.say that if there’s a party 


and someone calls for a 
medical condition and 
we find out that there are 
other violations going on 
in play, that we dismiss 
those. Again, we want to 
just make sure that stu- 
dents. are safe,” Martinez 
said. 

The policy ‘tlarifies 
the definitions for what 
the University consid- 
ers a “house” and a. 


“party,” following con- . 


fusion among students 


surrounding which par- - 


ties need to be registered 
and what defines a group 
house. 

A “house” is now de- 
aoe as an off-campus 
residence where four 
or more students in the 
same recognized student | 
group or orpanigeton 
live. 

“Some. “of the origi- 
nal recommendations 
for students [were] that 
this would ‘apply to any 
property where. there 


jouldn’t | only apply to 
ies and sorori- 
= : 


provided or consume 
All parties must 


Coates weaved the 
theme of , “criminal- 
ity” throughout his talk, 
saying that American 
society tends to create 

“boxes” of criminal- 
ity around black people 
more readily than those 
of other races; and that 
black people are more 
often in violation of the 
law because the laws 
were written to specifi- 
cally target them. 

“It has been like a 
working theory in my 
journalism and most of 
my work — How do‘you 
get that box? How’s that 
happen in the first place? 
How is it.that Prince 
Jones [Coates’ friend 
who was controversially 
killed by a police offi- 
cer]... nothing that. his 
mother did, nothing that 
he actually did, none 
of that is considered?” 
Coates said. “He’s auto- 
matically thrown into 
the box if we label people 


with a predisposition to- 
wards. cminality. 


All parties must have 
at least two Sober Party 
Monitors, and then an 
additional monitor for 
every 25 people at the 
party. The monitors will 
wear neon shirts provid- 
ed by the University “or 
another University-ap- 
proved method of iden- 
tification.” Sober Party 
Monitors must also have 
completed training pro- 
vided by the Center for 


Health Edu- permit- 
cation and ted under 
Wellness tae Sie the new 
(CHEW) “This policy is policy, and 
in the past sae - students 
year. hopefully the first must have 
The: Son: Ge. : a guest list 
ber Party sg pe sapere ‘of attend- 
Monitor re- culture change on ees that can 
quirement wasaa be given to 
was _ insti- our campus.” the: Univer- 
tuted as Ret, DAULTON. sity upon 
an interim request. 
policy last . NEWMAN, “We saw 
year _ for Dp. . that — par- 
fraternities, IFC ici ties were 
but it now open — _par- 
applies to — ties — just — 
all “parties.” open on Facebook — and 


The policy describes 
the types of alcohol al- 
lowed. 

“Consistent with cur- 
rent Homewood _ Stu- 
dent Life policies, only 
beer and/or ‘wine may 


be served at ‘Parties. In 
particular, no ‘hard al- 
e alcohol that is” 


even United States Presi- 
dent Barack Obama is 
subject to such labeling. 
Coates denounced the 
Birther movement, which 
claimed that Obama was 
not born in the U.S., say- 
ing that it fits into his 
framework of black crimi- 
nality. 

“{It] is to say, he ille- 
gally occupies the White 
House, that he is in fact a 
criminal; This is a crimi- 
nal offense. That’s the en- 
tire logic of it, and it’s so 
effective,” he said. 

Republican _ presiden- 
tial candidate Donald 
Trump was a major pro- 
ponent of the Birther 
movement. 

“It’s so widely be- 
lieved that we’ve seen 
throughout the presi- 
dency polls, which sug- 
gested that as much as 
half of the majority of 
one of our major political 
parties [the Republican 
party] believes this to be 
true,” he said. 

Coates also discussed 
the history of racism 
in America, focusing 
on what he called the 
enslavement of black 
bodies. He said that 
throughout its history, 
the U.S. has made con- 
scious choices regard- 
ing its treatment of black 


people, including in the. 


Constitution. 

“If you go and read 
your Constitution, you 
will know that there is 
a fugitive slave clause,” 
Coates said. “Anyone 
who assisted an enslaved 
black person in attempt- 
ing to basically acquire 
the same rights that peo- 
ple we call white in this 
country have, that per- 
son is branded a crimi- 


nal.” 
— He noted that what the 


what this allowed: us to 
do was to highlight that,” 
Martinez said. 

Houses require an- 
nual checks from Cam- 
pus Safety and Security. 
If more than 12 months 
have passed since the 
last check, houses may 
not hold parties. Addi- 
tionally, parties must be 
registered 24 hours in 
advance. 


Open. Pees are not 


anybody could come to 


those parties. And we 


also noticed that those 


were the parties” that 
were problematic f for our 
students to mortitor and | 
regulate. We know that — 


most revered figures of 
the Civil Rights and abo- 
litionist movements did 
was illegal. 

“Don't forget how Har- 
riet Tubman was regard- 
ed in her time,” Coates 
said. “Frederick Doug- 
lass stands up before the 
abolitionists and says ‘It 
appears that I have sto- 
len my body.’ He was not 
engaging in hyperbole, 
that was really what he 
was accused of at this 


. time. He was regarded as 


a criminal for acting like 
ordinary white people 
act every day.” 

Bringing that concept 
into the 21st 
Coates said during the 
question and answer ses- 
sion that he would rec- 
ommend that buildings 
named after racists or 
slave owners not be re- 
named but rather have 
plaques affixed to them 
detailing the crimes that 
the people committed 
against black people. 

For Coates, the body 
is precious, and for cen- 


century,, 


turies slave owners stole 
the fundamental right to 
control one’s own body 
from enslaved black peo- 
ple. In the Jim Crow era 
in the South, lynchings 
achieved the same end. 

“We subject that group 
of [black] people to a cen- 
turies long terrorist cam- 
paign,” he said. “That is 
what lynching is, it’s ter- 
rorism. It’s the attempt to 
affect political change by 
killing you.” 

Coates said echoes of 


.this thievery of control 


over one’s body still reso- 
nate in today’s society. 

He concluded by 
discussing the link be- 
tween the foundations 
of American democracy 
and the exploitation of 
black people. 

“You can’t divide the 
making and _ construc- 
tion of this American de- 
mocracy from the plun- 
dering of black folks,” he 
said. “The way we made 
it okay was the presump- 
tion of criminality for 
black people.” Face 


Fett ismocate 


tification card if they are 
under 18. . 

The updated policy 
also clarifies sanctions 
and corrective actions for 
students. 

_ Certain _ student 
groups, including the 


Interfraternity Council 


(IFC), were consulted 
as the University up- 
dated the policies. IFC 


President senior Daulton © 


Newman discussed the 


- drinking culture at Hop- 


kins and how to solve 
problems 


ing. 


major culture change on 


_ our campus. For several 
speculated reasons, Hdp- 


_Kins students have a fas 
-cination with alcohol, 


Newman wrote in an 

email to The News-Letter. et 
“Whether it’s the added _ 
stress from the rigor of | 


upon arrival to campt 
or the taboo that comes 
along with the r new em 


students _ can monitor ki 


and regulate their peers 
better shen folks th 


Author of BETWEEN THE WORLD AND ME 


-group’s 


associated — 
with alcohol consump- | 
tion and unsafe _party- 


drinks» before attend- 
ing a party hosted by 
any group is out of that 
control,” he 
wrote. “I would say the 
majority of alcohol con- 


sumed by students ac- 


tually happens in that 
pregame, so a lot of the 
problems can be solved 
by proper spacing of 
drinks and by student 
groups being more vigi- 
lant about who they let © 
into their events.” 

-Newman also wrote 
that amnesty is a posi- 
tive addition to the Uni- — 


versity’s policy because 
it protects organizations 
“This policy is hope- : 
: fully the first step in a 


and individual students 
from. underserved -conse- i. 


policy will 


_ phasis on rules ding you, 
alcohol on ee be iboks f 
a ‘summation 
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HEYNES, From Al 
personally,  profession- 
ally,” Heynes said. “J 
think there’s a lot of dis- 
cussion that can go on 
about men, male identity, 
masculinities. I think 
that’s a conversation that 
can have a hard time get- 
ting started, and I think 
somebody in my _ posi- 
tion can say, ‘O.K., we’re 
not focused solely on 
women students,’ but we 
can also look toward men 
students and what their 
concerns and needs are.” 

Heynes said her role 
will primarily be to serve 
the student body, includ- 
ing both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate student 
populations, 

“T really want to look 
into what groups or or- 


ganizations are doing 
work around gender, 


gender identity, the em- 
powerment and voice of 
women, and get a sense 
of the climate, of what’s 
going on here at Hop- 
kins,” she said. 

She is looking to de- 
velop a six to eight week 
long women’s leadership 
program. It would be a 
seminar-like program 
specifically for female stu- 
dents that would discuss 
gender, leadership and 
risk-taking among other 
things. She hopes to roll 
out the program as early 
as next fall. 

Heynes discussed her 
role in the context of Hop- 
kins as a research institu- 
tion and a STEM-oriented 
university. 

“T’m really hoping that 
the resources that come 
out of this office say that 
we recognize that being 
gendered in any field is 
an..issue. Gender plays 


="“into what fields you even 


look into to major in. It 
plays into how success- 
ful you are maybe in that 
field. It plays into ideas of 
economics and pay gaps 
within certain fields,” 
Heynes said. “And so I 
think issues of gender 
and _ particularly women 
and women of color be- 
ing minorities within the 
STEM field, I think that’s 
something that always 
needs a push.” 

Heynes discussed the 
empowerment of women 
in STEM fields. 

“1 think those groups 
need a voice. I think they 


need somebody to em- : 


power them to say, “Hey, 
you might be the only 
woman of color in your 
field or in your lab. What 
are the issues that come 
up? How we encourage 


Ns 
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you? How can We have 
conversations around 
what that looks like to 
diversify the field?” 
Heynes said. 

“But also having con- 
versations with men 
about... if you are study- 
ing something in a STEM 
field and it’s like, ‘Well 
there have been no wom- 
en that have been men- 
tioned in this field.’ How 
does that skew your per- 
spective or bias?” 
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GREY, From Al 
backup, according to the 
prosecution. 

In their opening state- 
ment, prosecutors painted 
Porter as negligent and 
callous in his treatment of 
Gray. 

“There was no reason 
not to put him in a seat 
belt, unless you simply 
didn’t care,” Deputy 
State’s Attorney Michael 
Schatzow said. 

According to The Bal- 
timore Sun, Schatzow 


| argued that Porter had 


been taught to buckle in 


| arrestees. 


Heynes also plans to: | 


tackle the issues associ- 
ated with having chil- 
dren as an undergradu- 
ate’ or graduate student 
at Hopkins. She wants 
to assess how maternity 
leave is handled at Hop- 
kins and how it can be 
improved. 

“In grad school, out- 
side of grad school, in 
women’s careers, I think 
having children, being 
pregnant, having leave, 
caretaking, I think that 
always just sits at the 
forefront of people who 
[are] in that lifestage,” 
Heynes said. 

“That's ‘definitely a 
conversation I want to 
be a part of and see how 
that’s being handled on 


campus and what I can do | 


to encourage more inclu- 
sivity in that area. But also 
talk more with graduate 
women about ‘What’s it 
like? Who’s done it suc- 
cessfully? Who’s felt sup- 


ported?” 
Heynes also wants to 
consider male students 


who become fathers while 
at Hopkins. 

“T think having more 
paternity leave takes off 
some pressure and takes 
off that main responsibil- 
ity for women at times,” 
Heynes said. 

Heynes_ has _ also 
reached out to student 
groups, specifically Hop- 
kins Feminists, Voice 
for Choice, the Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender 
Alliance, the Black Stu- 
dent Union, the Society 
of Women Engineers and 
the Women’s Pre-Health 
Leadership Society. She 
plans to collaborate 
with them on projects 
and discuss what can be 
done to improve gender 
equity at Hopkins. She 
also plans to work with 
the Program for Study 
the Women, Gender and 
Sexuality. 

Heynes said she wants 
to be included in discus- 
sions about gender issues 
and diversity within the 
Hopkins’ faculty and staff 
as well. 


Af 
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The prosecution said 
that Porter lifted Gray off 
the floor of the van and 
put him back in his seat 
after seeing he could not 


| breathe. However, Porter 


did. not call for medical 
assistance. 

A medic was called 
when the van arrived at 
the police station, and 
Gray was transported to 
a local hospital where he 
died a week later from a 
severe spinal cord injury. 

“Now, Mr. Gray is un- 
conscious. Now, Mr. Gray 
is not breathing. Now, Mr. 
Gray’s heart not beating,” 
Schatzow said. 

The defense followed 
the prosecution, describ- 
ing Porter in a notably dif- 
ferent light. 

“Mr. Gray’s death was 
a tragedy. So is charging 
someone who did nothing 
to precipitate it,” Defense 
attorney Gary Proctor said. 

According to The Sun, 


| Proctor told jurors that 
| Porter, a Baltimore na- 
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tive, had no record of 
misconduct and was 
good ‘at his job. 

Defense attorneys ar- 


gued that Porter had not 
been aware of the BPD’s 
seat belt policy, which 
went into effect a few days 
before Gray’s arrest. 

The defense also ar- 
gued that Porter had pre- 
vious experience with 
Gray as an arrestee. They 
said Gray had been taken 
in custody a few weeks 
before his April 12 arrest 
and had tried to kick out 
the windows in police 
car. 

The defense argued 
that it was due to these in- 
teractions that Porter had 
suspected Gray was fak- 
ing his injuries on April 
12 and had not called for 
medical attention. 

Proctor also encour- 
aged jurors not to jump 
to conclusions about Por- 
ter simply because they 


want to find someone 
responsible for Gray’s 
death. 


“Let’s show Baltimore 
the whole system is not 
guilty as hell,” Proctor 
said, in reference to a 
phrase often chanted by 
protesters against police 
misconduct. 

Porter has _ pleaded 
not guilty to involuntary 
manslaughter, assault in 
the second degree, reck- 
less endangerment and 
misconduct in office. 

According to the ABC 
News, Gray’s mother and 
Baltimore City State’s At- 
torney Marilyn Mosby 
were present in court.on 
Wednesday. 

Gray’s death in April 
sparked over a week of 
both peaceful and violent 
protesting. 

Following the protests, 
the murder rate in Balti- 
more skyrocketed to an 


BPD Officers’ Court Dates: 


Officer William Porter 
- Currently being tried 
- Charges: manslaughter, assault, 
misconduct in office, reckless 
endangerment 
Officer Caesar Goodson, Jr. 
- Date: Jan. 6 
- Charges: murder, manslaughter, 
assault, misconduct in office, 
reckless endangerment 
Sergeant Alicia White 
- Date: Jan. 25 


- Charges: manslaughter, assault, 
misconduct in office, reckless 


endangerment 


Officer Garrett Miller 


- Date: Feb. 9 


- Charges: assault, misconduct in 
office, reckless endangerment 
Officer Edward Nero 


- Date: Feb. 22 


- Charges: assault, misconduct in - 

office, reckless endangerment 
Lieutenant Brian Rice 

- Date: March 9 

- Charges: manslaughter, assault, 

misconduct in office, reckless 


endangerment 


all-time high. 

According to The Sun, 
in mid-November Balti- 
more reached its highest 
ever per capita murder 
rate with over 300 hun- 
dred homicides. 

Former Baltimore Po- 
lice Commissioner An- 
thony Batts was fired in 


July due to controversy 
over his handling of the 
Gray’s protests as well as 
the rise in homicides. 

Interim Commission- 
er Kevin Davis was ap- 
pointed to the position 
permanently in October, 
sparking additional pro- 
test. 
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Dominion ice Cream to continue without storelront. 


DOMINION, From Al 
role as owner of the com- 
pany. 

“Yll be doing more 
administrative kinds of 
things to make sure that 
the business is run prop- 
erly,” she said. 

Without the storefront, 
Dominion Ice Cream 
will change its market- 
ing efforts and strategies 
to attract customers. Ac- 
cording to Calloway, the 
company has been fortu- 
nate to be successful, so 


. far, largely through word 


of mouth. 


“It’s amazing,” Cal- 


loway said. “Because the © 


product is so unique, it’s 
like an organism that peo- 
ple talk about, and it took 
on its own life.” 


The company hopes- 
to work’ with marketing 
companies and media’ 
outlets. It is also focusing 
on marketing to college 
students because the ice 
cream is easy to make in 
dorm rooms. Calloway 
said they especially want 
the patronage of Hop- 
kins’ students. 

“We did the Blue Jay 
Batter for Hopkins, and I 
have to find a way to still 
get that to students and 
people in the communi- 
ty,” Calloway said. 

Dominion has _ been 
reaching out to younger 
children, teaching them 
the importance of eating 
fruits and vegetables. 

“Because of the veg- 
gie part of it, we already 


go into schools, and we 
take kids-sized scoops 
with us,” Calloway said. 
“We talk to young people 
about the importance of 
getting more fresh fruits 
and veggies in their diet, 
and we use veggie ice 
cream as a platform to 
talk about. eating more 
fresh veggies.” 

However, Dominion 
waits until after the stu- 
dents have tried the ice 
cream to let them know 
it is vegetable-flavored. 
They then try to make 
vegetables seem entic- 
ing, considering it is a 
rather neglected food 
group. 

“Dominion Ice Cream 
is ice cream with a cause,” 
Calloway said. 


Happy Holidays from The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter! 


Though the business 
will be moving online, 
the website, contact in- 
formation and telephone 
number will all remain 
the same. Hopkins stu- 
dents have» mixed reac- 
tions about the change in 
venue. 

Junior Kallie Chen also 
shared her thoughts. 

“T didn’t think they 
had a lot of consumers in 
the first place,” Chen said. 

- Senior Nadine Abdul- 
lat thinks it will be sad 
for the neighborhood to 
see Dominion Ice Cream 
leave The Blackstone. 

“It’s nice to see life in 
the lobby,” she said. “[But 
closing] makes sense be- 
cause now they’re lower- 
ing their fixed cost.” 
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Hopkins community discusses black undergraduate experience 
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FORUM, From Al 
He turned down a man- 
datory cultural competen- 
cy class but considered a 
distribution requirement 
alternative and declined 
to make the Center for 
Africana Studies a full 
department because of its 
cross-disciplinary nature. 

Daniels said that the 
University will do all it 
can to hire more black 
faculty without violating 
federal law, including the 
creation of five new ten- 
ure-track lines that will 
likely be filled by black 
professors. 

More than 500 faculty, 
students and other Hop- 
‘kins affiliates listened to 
and participated in the 
discussion. Several others 
went to an overflow room 
to watch the forum, and 
more watched it online. 

The BSU organized the 
public forum to speak to 
upper-level administra- 
tors, including Daniels, 
Provost Robert C. Lieber- 
man, Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs Kevin G. 
Shollenberger, Dean of the 
Krieger School of Arts and 


Sciences Beverly Wend- a 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPH Y EDITOR 
Over 500 people attended the Black Student Forum to address the black student experience. 


user in question if the Uni- 
versity is willing to prose- 
cute the user. Daniels said 
the University is willing to 
prosecute offenders. 

Brown also cited the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s curriculum institut- 
ed during Daniels’ tenure 
as Provost there on cross- 
cultural analysis and cul- 
tural diversity as an ex- 
ample that Hopkins could 
follow. The curriculum 
included courses on race, 
ethnicity, gender, sexual- 
ity, class and religion. 

Brown also presented 
current statistics: There 
will be only three full- 
time black professors at 
Hopkins next year, and 
last year, out of a fresh- 
man class of 1,414, only 86 
were black. While a Hop- 
kins-specific Yik Yak and 
the JHU Forums on Race 
in America are initiatives 
to combat the hate speech, 
Brown feels that the Uni- 
versity should take more 
direct action. 


gram; the JHU Forums on 
Race in America to stimu- 
late conversation on and 
understanding of race; the 
Hopkins Retrospective’s 
efforts on historical educa- 
tion about race; and new 
mandatory training for all 
undergraduate students, 
RAs and Orientation per- 
sonnel to increase their 
sensitivity to racial issues, 
along with an increase in 
black student representa- 
tion and undergraduate 
retention and support. 
“It’s an important set of 
changes. Again, it doesn’t 
fully address the issues 
of climate, but it does re- 
flect responsiveness to the 
concerns that have been 
raised over the years and 
our efforts to make haste 
there,” Daniels said. 


Daniels then went 
through the list of de- 
mands, agreeing with 


some points and disagree- 
ing with others. Regarding 
the demand for a mandato- 
ry class on cultural compe- 


“It’s a tency, Dan- 
matter of iels felt that, 
taking a “The complaints while there 


land, Dean of the Whiting” this 


School of Engineering TE. 
Schlesinger and Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees 
Maureen Marsh. 

The event began with 
remarks from Associate 
Professor of Sociology 
Katrina Bell McDonald, 
the faculty advisor of the 
BSU, who introduced the 
panel of administrators 
and BSU members. 

Juniors Matthew 
Brown and Tiffany Onye- 
jiaka, president and vice 
president of the BSU, re- 
spectively, spoke next, fol- 
lowed by Daniels. 

Brown presented the 
history of the BSU, in- 
cluding its initial denial 
of recognition as a student 
organization in 1968 by 
the administration, and 
stressed the lack of results 
achieved despite continu- 
ous efforts. 

“After talking to vari- 
ous alumni before this 
forum, back to about 50 
years __ back, including 
Guess [the first president 
of the BSU] himself and 
alumni in between, every- 
one alleged that we talked 
about this before with 
various presidents and 
various administrators 
but it seems like nothing 
has changed. It’s an end- 
less cycle that we're try- 
ing to break,” Brown said. 

He noted primary is- 
sues such as the lack of 
promoting cultural com- 
petency, increasing diver- 
sity of both students and 
faculty and addressing the 
campus social media cli- 
mate — particularly, rac- 
ist comments on Yik Yak 
following the riots and 
peaceful demonstrations 
in response to the death of 
Freddie Gray. Daniels re- 
sponded that the Universi- 
ty’s only option to address 
those who issue threats 
of lynching and death 


anonymously on Yik Yak | 


is to partner with Yik Yak, 


which will only reveal the 


t 


oe 
> 


is room to 


not wait 
for the sec administration into the cur- 
ond time,” riculum, he 
Brown said. are not novel a ae 
i Onye- jdeas.” porta single 
jiaka spoke ‘ mandatory 
about the — TIFFANY course as it 
current and oes against 
historical ONJYEJIAKA, ihe Geode 
struggles BSU VP of choice 
of black promoted 
students at by the Uni- 
Hopkins. versity. 

“As we all know, being He also mentioned 


a Hopkins student is hard. 
But being a black student at 
Hopkins adds an extra di- 
mension of difficulty. Every 
student deals with difficult 
classes and harsh grading 
curves, but black students 
also have to deal with dis- 
crimination in various as- 
pects of campus life. From 
professors who spout anti- 
black views on social me- 
dia to classmates who see 
no fault in making racial- 
ized jokes and comments, 
Hopkins can be a toxic en- 
vironment to be black,” she 
said. “The complaints and 
demands we brought up 
to the administration are 
not novel ideas. These are 
concerns and complaints 
that previous generations 
of black students have con- 


_tinuously brought up as 


well. My hope is that some 
day black students at Hop- 
kins can look upon these 
concerns presented today 
as a message of the past 
and can enjoy their time 
at Hopkins knowing that 
their blackness is a gift and 
nota curses”) 0 ia 

In response to the BSU, 
Daniels acknowledged 
that work needs to be done 
to improve the situation 
of black undergraduates 
but cited the progress that 
Hopkins has made and 
outlined new initiatives. 

Daniels listed steps 
made at Hopkins such as 
the Johns Hopkins Un- 
derrepresented in Medi- 
cal Professions Program 


(JUMP); the Hop-In Pro- 
f 


that, along with the cur- 
rent required training for 
undergraduates, faculty 
and staff, the University 
is planning to extend the 
training program on di- 
versity, racial sensitivity 
and awareness. Addition- 
ally, Vice Provost for Insti- 
tutional Equity and Chief 
Diversity Officer Caroline 
Laguerre-Brown will de- 
velop a report on how 
the school can develop a 
training system for all fac- 
ulty and staff members. 
Daniels also agreed 
to support the hiring of 
more black faculty mem- 
bers and faculty con- 
cerned with the history, 
culture and political posi- 
tion of black Americans. 
Daniels noted the novelty 
of many of the initiatives 
outlined in the Faculty 
Diversity Issue (FDI) and 
emphasized that, while 
processes and the law 
prevent Hopkins from 
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Administrators and members of the BSU Executive Board fielded questions from Hopkins affiliates, 


producing immediate re- 
sults, the administration 
is ready to enact change. 

“I hope that I’ve been 
able to convey, though this 
is not an easy moment for 
any of us... a determina- 
tion and indeed an excite- 
ment about working with 
all of you and an optimism 
about where we can be, 
not just in Baltimore but in 
America... [by] taking some 
innovative and creative ap- 
proaches to what is clearly 
a long-standing and very 
challenging issue for this 
University and indeed this 
country,” Daniels said. 

President Daniels de- 
nied the BSU’s demand 
for the Center of Africana 
Studies (CAS) to be recog- 
nized as a department. He 
did, however, outline the 
increased support that 
will be provided. 

“This is where I say no 
to the department but yes 
to resources for Africana 
Studies,” Daniels. said. 
“Here, what's critical is this 
year there is a search for 
two faculty members to be 
associated with Africana 


e an effc 
increa the | i Lik 
Success in recruiting great 
faculty to Africana Studies. 
Dean Beverly Wendland 
has assigned two more 
positions to that area so 
that there’s a cluster of four 
faculty lines. We've also 
committed a Bloomberg 
Distinguished _ Professor, 
so we've got five faculty 
lines, all to kind of cluster 
in this area.” 

Hollis Robbins, Direc- 
tor of the Center for Afri- 
cana Studies and Chair of 
the Humanities Depart- 
ment at the Peabody In- 
stitute, understands the 
reasoning behind Daniels’ 
decision and appreciates 
the administration’s  ef- 
forts to answer the BSU’s 
demands but also says that 
the CAS should be recog- 
nized as a department. ° 

“I see his argument 
that by making the Center 
a department, it. reduces 


the burden of other de-. 


partments to hire not just 
faculty, but faculty whose 
interests lie in people of 
African descent,” Robbins 
said. “But the challenges 
of being a center are real. 
Faculty here have double 


the commitment. It isn’t . 


just the matter of engag- 
ing in an interdisciplinary 
way here and then going 
to spread the word back 
in our home departments, 
because the work of en- 


gaging our home depart- 
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UMAR|P 
BSU President Matthew Brown presented the BSU's demands. 
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Studies but more than that, _ 
e first time ; effo 


speak with one voice in 


ments with the goals with 
Africana studies, that work 
is actual work... And so by 
keeping the Center a cen- 
ter, the argument is that 
youre continuing to re- 
quire that those of us who 
are involved with the Cen- 
ter have that extra burden.” 

According to Robbins, 
the CAS has been talking 
about becoming a depart- 
ment for a long time. This 


June, the Center sent their © 


first formal 


said that diversity creates a 
more vibrant and success- 
ful academic community. ° 
Attendees wanted 
concrete dates, a discrete 
timeline and definite, 
specific goals. Kobi Little, 
Class of 1994 and former 
BSU President, applauded 
the current administra- 
tion’s dedication to prog- 
ress but emphasized that, 
more importantly, the Uni- 
versity needs to commit to 
creating so- 


request for lutions. 
departmen- “PY O 8 
Reem Sco pace Al! Tian 
a. . 
: A ee ielecia Op-Ed be ee is 
the epar- ; solutions. 
ture of two, by Pr asielciale Progress is 
and _—pos- ‘ like a slip- 
sibly three, Daniels on the pery slope, 
Reamer) Black Student RAIN 
bers _ affili- welavleal slippery 
ated with slope. Con- 


Africana 
Studies who 
work on 
race and race studies at 
the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences and given 
the many obstacles that 
and in the way of hi 


asking that consideration 
be given to granting Afri- 
cana Studies departmen- 
tal status. We understand 
that a change in status 
would not happen over- 
night but with respect to 
requested searches, the 
ability to say that depart- 
mental status is under 
consideration could only 
be helpful in our recruit- 
ment efforts,” Robbins 
later wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Robbins specified that 
with the Center’s current 
status, it is difficult to hire 
a diverse group of faculty. 

“We do joint appoint- 
ments where faculty 
members are part of the 
Center but tenured in 
their home departments, 
but if there’s a department 
that does not tenure, like 
Film and Media Studies, 
it is impossible for us to 
hire, let’s say, a black film- 
maker,” she said. 

Numerous attendees 
of the BSU forum are not 


completely satisfied with 


the progress that the Uni- 
versity has publicized. Stu- 
dents and alumni brought 
up questions on the lack 
of aggressive anti-racist 
policies, faculty and staff 
that discriminate against 
students, the status of the 
CAS, the effectiveness of 
the Faculty Diversity Ini- 
tiative and white suprem- 
acy at Hopkins as well 
as tuition increases that 
disproportionately affect 
black students because of 
their below-average fam- 


pu y 
quality of education. Pro- i 


vost Lieberman. 


that Hopkins would sac- fu for | 
professors a: 


rifice its academic integ- 


rity for diversity’s sake and 
et 


ceptions of 
progress 
and the way 
that data is represented 
can be manipulated to 
make a point. We want a 
_commitment to a solution 
- ae 2. a ae 


recéive answers on the 
improvement of the black 
undergraduate experi- 
ence at Homewood, the 
moderator of the event, 
Mieka Smart, the Asso- 
ciate Director of the Un- 
dergraduate Program in 
Public Health: Studies, 
challenged the audience 
to reflect on the forum af- 
ter its conclusion. *) 

“Each of us has the 
feelings and the knowl- 
edge and the experi- 
ences that we had when 
we walked into those 
back doors behind there 
in Hodson but our goal 
in this room is to keep it 
safe. We're going to have 
an honest conversation 
that’s going to stay alive 
after we walk back out of 
those doors,” Smart said. 

Sophomore __ Freddie 
McCall wrote an email to 
The News-Letter about his 
experience at the event. 

“Although the forum 
was scheduled too soon for - 
the administration to have 
a concrete action plan pre- 
pared, President Daniels 
provided a very clear ac- 
count of the effort the ad- 
ministration has put in to 
ee Hopkins a better 
place for its und e 
sented students,” hencoel 
“I'm excited to see what 
else BSU, as well as meni- 
bers of the student body 
who were moved by the 
event, have in store for us.” 
_ The BSU will release a 
statement in resborien 
the forum on Friday,» 

Since the Nov. 13 pro- 
test, the University has fi- 


ily wealth. nalized the FDI, which. 
Two students cited that been a work-in- 
only 7.5 percent of Ameri- for the past 
can Ph.Ds are held by morning, Lie 
black people and said that out an email 
the University should not the details ; 
. iti . . . over : . 
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Michael Gentile 
Good Vibes 


his holiday 
season, our 
ever-thinning 
breaths come 
not only with 
cheers of merriment and 
frozen exhausts of fog, but 
also, unfortunately, with 
dampers of fear. As tanks 
file along borders and sol- 
diers station amidst our 
cities, we carry on the best 


we can, but each day step- 


ping a little more softly so 
as to not plunge through 
the wrong patch of ice. 
Such submergence is all 
too common today, and 
our faith in the dexterity 
of our surface wavers in- 
creasingly — and ironical- 
ly — as the winter wears 
on; as our breath grow 
heavier, our spirits colder. 

However, as fear stag- 
nates certain caves of our 
thought, it fuels others, 
burning collateral holes in 
our perspective through 
which we pigeonhole our 
vision and lunge for sus- 
taining warmth. In this 
sense, fear is the stove top 
upon which hate cooks and 
love explodes into unrec- 
ognizable bits, like a closed 
metal can. At this point, 
we must remember that it 
is our choice to ignite the 
burners. We elect to fear. 

If the dish that fear of- 


fers is so severe, the deci- 
sion to fear must have cer- 
tain payoffs that supply 
it with rationale. Today, 
we fear to narrow 
our misunderstanding. 
When things go south, 
we look up to a seemingly 
endless sky and _ hope- 
lessly scour its infinitum 
for explanations. Such a 
search brings great dis- 
tress and we panic before 
our limited capacities. To 
limit such panic, we cre- 
ate clouds of fear to cover 
up some of the sky’s ex- 
panse and to seemingly 
bring our ceiling closer 
toward us. We shrink our 
focus and, thus, enlarge 
ourselves. Fear ‘provides 
explanations that comfort 
rather than confound. 

Though an understand- 
able temptation, these 
clouds partition our sky. 
Once a smooth and com- 
prehensive symbol of con- 
nectedness, the sky begins 
to peer out differently 
for all; some sky is never 
seen. Similarly, as fear 
overcomes man, empathy 
fades. We lose our ability 
to see and connect with 
one another, to embody 
the emotions of our peers 
and find strength through 
solidarity. We cling to 
what we can readily see 
and shiver at the notion 
of lifting a finger; we com- 
mit to what seems sturdi- 
est. Worst of all, we forget 
how beautifully that blue 
canvas boomed overhead 
when the sun was shining 
and times were peaceful. 

I do not wish to plug 
a political opinion, but to 
briefly enliven the concept 
with an example: that of 


use 
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Empathy trumps lear as winter approaches 


the plight of the Syrian 
refugees. In the wake of 
recent extremist attacks, 
the West logically wishes 
to tighten its belt. We lock 
down in fear; we see our 
own perspective most 
clearly and lose the refu- 
gees’ behind the clouds. 
However, people are dy- 
ing behind those clouds. 
Each day, people who did 
not choose war attempt to 
escape it, to scurry away 
from bombs that fall like 
rain and oppression that 
chills their humanity like 
winter winds. They face 


ing it, we share the load. 
We mold our perspective 
to that of others and thus 


cover far more sky than | 
we could by independent- | 


ly trying to fit our round 
pegs into everyone else’s 


square holes. Less clash- | 


ing results, and less peo- 
ple are left out. In the end, 
we all look at the same 
sky. Instead of staying in 
the frame, we are free to 
see the big picture. 


If our empathetic sun 


can successfully peel back 


the clouds and once again | 


define our natural unity, 


can | 


no perfect we 
option but rightfully 
nonetheless Fear is the stove embrace our 
strive for December. 
the most ba- top upon which As Franklin | 
sic: survival. D. Roosevelt 
Regard- hate cooks and fam ollsiys 
less of what love explodes into said, the | 
socioeco- A : only thing | 
nomic or in- unrecognizable we have to | 
ternational like fear would 
repercus- Its. fall by virtue 
sions _ their of circular- | 
pursuit of ity, and evil 
survival may warrant, would lose not only its pur- 
such an essential per- pose but also its source. 


spective must not be blot- 
ted out by fear. Decisions 
made without clarity of 
mind and thoroughness 
of consideration are unfair 
decisions, even if the same 
decision. would be made 
under perfectly blue skies. 
All such dysfunction 


starts with our acceptance - 


of fear. We must resist ter- 
ror and trepidation; we 
must not tear at the sight 
of the sun. 

By overcoming fear, we 
replace its comfort with 
that of empathy. Instead 
of seeking understanding 
of the world by shrink 
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If our empathetic sun can successfully peel back the clouds, we can rightfully embrace our December. 


Didn't realize it was cyber 
Monday yesterday until | logged 
on to blackboard and saw 
professor took 50% off my 


grades + 


6 HOURS 


O REPLIES . 


Me the past 2 weeks "I'll just do 
it after Thanksgiving break." It's 
after thanksgiving break and no, 
| don't want to do it. 


* 
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If humanity could 
grow accustomed to valu- 
ing its actions through 
the lenses of others, by 
tapping into their deepest 
reactionary emotions and 
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A pizza (almost) 
everyone can eal 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


f you've been follow- 
ing my articles (you 
probably haven't) 
you'll know that I 
have various dietary 
restrictions and thus have 
a very limited selection of 
food that I can eat. One of 
the foods I have long had 
to avoid has been pizza, 
which sucks because I’m 
from Long Island, NY. 
where we actually have 
good pizza (no shade 


| Domino’s or Papa John’s 


but... come on). 

However, over 
Thanksgiving break, 
pizza was reintroduced 


| into my life. While it’s 


absolutely nothing like 
the greasy, cheesy, oh- 


| so-delicious New York 


ideals, the misunderstood 
benefit of doing evil would | 


cease and thus no longer 
divert the human mind 
away from the goodness 
we can achieve as one. 
Even more critically to 
our current situation, one 
evil would no longer fuel 
the next. The fearful stove 


“top would not burn long 


enough to destroy love. 

Instead, love would roast 

like chestnuts on an open 

fire and warmth would 
am. throug] 


expel : 
season. Do not 


over an individual person. 
Instead, will faith in your 
fellow men and women. 
Huddle for warmth and 
cherish the truth that we 
are not intended to live 
alone. Let your breath 
loose into the night air and 
leave your fingerprint not 
to stand alone, but to com- 
bine with the signatures of 


others to craft a seamless } 


mosaic of mankind glid- 
ing according to design. 
When fear is absolved en- 
tirely, the finished product 
should resemble the stars 
overhead. 


succumb | 
to the power it can have | 
| ry to say that,. obviously, 


pizza I grew up with, 
it was a satisfying meal 
and not half-bad. So I de- 
cided to share the recipe 
and my experience with 
making it in the hopes 
that it helps other people 
who have dietary restric- 
tions similar to mine or 
people who could dig 
a somewhat (key word: 
somewhat) healthier ver- 
sion of the popular mix 
of dough, cheese and to- 
mato sauce. ; 
ci » for : 


] 


alt 


and it’s called Atmond 
Flour Pizza Crust. I’m sor- 


this recipe is not nut-free. 
It is, however, gluten-free 
and conforms to the paleo 
lifestyle, if you're into that 
sort of thing. 

It calls for two and a 
quarter cups of almond 
flour (you can use any 
brand. or make your own 
by grinding up almonds), 
two tablespoons of co- 
conut flour, one half tea- 
spoon of baking powder, 
one optional teaspoon of 
dried Italian herbs, one- 
half a teaspoon of sea 
salt, one-half a teaspoon 


_ very least, this 


of ground black pepper, 
three large eggs and two 
tablespoons of olive oil. 

You'll want to preheat 
the oven to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then, com- 
bine the dry ingredients 
in one bowl and the wet 
ingredients in another, 
then combine those to- 
gether. Get out a baking 
sheet and place wax pa- 
per on it, roll the dough 
into a ball and then place 
it on the pan and flatten it 
out. Perhaps you can use a 
rolling pin or another pan 
to do so. 

Next, place it in the 
oven.for 10 to 12 minutes 
or until the ‘bottom and 
edges begin to brown. 
Take it out and add your 
sauce of choice and then 
cheese or whatever top- - 
pings you want. I used 
goat cheese because for 
some reason cheese made 
from cow’s milk is out of 
the picture for me, but for 
other people that. might 
not be the case. When 
that’s done, place the piz- 
za back into the oven for 
another 10 to 15 minutes. 

My mom, sister and I 
discovered that this reci- 
pe works better the thin- 
ner you make the crust, 
and if you don’t overcook 
it. Also, don’t be afraid to 
really season the crust. 
Add all the Italian sea- 
soning you want; don’t 
be “afraid of flavor,” as 
my sister told me when I 
protested the amount of 
oregano that was going 
into the dough. At the 
uld be 


‘AS a side note, I apol- 
ogize that many of the 
foods and ingredients I 
suggest are not the cheap- 
est — ‘tis the life of some- 


_ one with health problems 


such as I. It’s not easy for 
me to afford all of this 
stuff, but I’m lucky to 
have access to it at all. The 
key is to not mind monot- 
ony on your menu: Reci- 
pes like the one in this 
article are simply good 
for when you're looking 
to switch things up a bit. 
If you're in the same boat 
as I am, hopefully at least 
some of my suggestions 
work for you. 


need a tracking number for my 
thanksgiving break bc i have no | 
clue where it went on 


22 HOURS 


Can we get a Black Friday sale 


\ 


on tuition? 
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Surviving a week without the Internet Conservativism and 
ils many paradoxes 


Meagan Peoples 
New in Town 


write this from 
what I have come to 
believe is my own 
personal purgatory. 
As each hour passes 
by my paranoia increases, 
even as I type my eyes 
are flicking about, search- 
ing for the one thing that 
could set me free: Wi-Fi. 
Yup, am currently work- 
ing on a computer which 
is not connected to the in- 
ternet — crazy right? 

Of course when I first 
found out, when I first 
saw those little bars dis- 
appearing (they were so 
young!), I looked at this 
machine with derision. 
What use could it possibly 
be now? It was basically 
an expensive doorstop, 
but, thankfully, I’ve found 
a use for it, and now its 
status has been raised to 
expensive typewriter. 


Analyzing the anthropology of a passive person 


Lily Kairis 
Un-Poetic Musings 


ehave always. been 
a __ self-proclaimed 
pacifist. An arbiter of 
calm discussions, an 
avoider of conflicts; 
the one who proclaims, 
when we're not sure what 
to do with the night: “Let's 
sit in a circle and hold 
hands and play bonding 
games!” It’s a little gross. I 
know. I'm a mushball. And 
I've recently been thinking 
about how on Earth I pos- 
sibly became so cliché but 
also, as a repercussion, so 
passive. 

So here, in three parts, 
is what I’ve come up with 
in the hopes of defining 
the development of a self- 
proclaimed tendency to 

-seek out peace, or in other 
words: “An Anthropology 
‘of a Passive Person.” May- 
‘be you'll find something 
“you recognize. 


- Part One: Childhood. 
I grew up alongside a 
“Massive extended family: 
14 cousins on my mom's 
side and 18 on my dad’s. We 
shared holidays together; 
“Thanksgivings were spent 
-my mom's side, Christ- 
“mases with my dad’s, and 
“when I was younger, my 
“moms parents took all of 
“our cousins on an interna- 
tional vacation every sum- 
‘mer. They were trying to 
‘burn through money be- 
fore they retired, and they 
thought, “What better way 
‘to blow cash than to spend 


it on our grandkids?” (A- 


‘wonderful thought. I thank 

them, to this day, for that 
thought.) And this is where 
‘the passivity started. 


| Extended families are 


not simple. My 14 cousins 
and 1, all being around the 
e age, had a propen- 

ity for shenanigans and 
aderie and willingly 

osing to spend hours 
laying card games to- 
eth ei the bavand of 
Tuscany villa (instead 


actually — soe the 


But truly, who knew 
pre-Internet life was so 
hard! You had to think of 
things to do all the time. 
You had to actually enter- 
tain yourself rather than 
simply leaning back and 
enjoying Reddit’s finest. 
Honestly, what did they 
do with all that time? 

Both of my grandpar- 
ents, whom I am staying 
with this lovely Thanks- 
giving break, were born 
into a world without com- 
puters or cell phones, col- 
ored television or paper 
towels. They lived through 
one world war, a couple 
presidential scandals and 
a few personal ones, and 
no one can deny that they 
are amazing people. More 
than once my grandmoth- 
er, a retired nurse, has re- 
galed me with stories of 
her own university years, 
speaking of the sexism she 
dealt with on a daily basis 
and the double standards 
all the women were forced 
to fight against. My grand- 
father, one of the first 
members of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, 
has stories of his own, dic- 
tating the life of the places 
we pass whenever we are 


city with our parents, an 
option which we groaned 
was so boring. We'd seen 
enough churches and 
nice architecture already, 
thank you very much), but 
we also had a propensity 
for arguments. Especially 
us little girls — myself, 
my cousin Sophie and my 
cousin Abby. The three of 
us were the same age, give 
or take six months, and, 
in little-girl-world, that’s 
a recipe for disaster. It was 
only inevitable we’d argue 
about who got the big- 
gest bed and who got to 
be Kirby when we played 
Super Smash Brothers. Ex- 
cept I didn’t really care. It 
was Sophie and Abby who 
cared, and Sophie and 
Abby who spent nearly 
every day in an argument. 
I, meanwhile, stood in 
between. “Lily, tell Abby 
she’s a brat.” Sophie would 
say. “Do you hear her?” 
Abby would then yell. 
“She’s being so mean! Lily, 
isn’t she being mean? Tell 
her to stop!” 

But I would do neither 
of those things. I would 
instead hold up my arms 


like white flags at half-mast. 


and try to bridge the space 
between the two of them. 
Id say, “Can’t we just talk 
this out?” I didn’t under- 
stand, I never understood, 
why they felt the need to 
be so stubborn. Was Kirby, 
was the biggest bed, was 
the label of “who's right” 
really that important? Id 
been taught, in youth, to 
choose my battles. To let 
things slide. I didn’t under- 
stand why they didn’t. 


Part Two: Adolescence 

The first person to teach 
me the perks of being ada- 
mant, of not always choos- 
ing your battles, was my 
brother Jake. He was a se- 
nior in high school when I 
was a freshman and thus 
paved my way through 
adolescence. He taught 
me the meaning of every 
curse word, he taught me 
how to choose the right 


friends and he taught me, 


above all, how to be con- 
fident. “You have to just 
do you, and pursue what 
makes you happy, and not 
give a f**k what anyone 
else thinks.” These were 


his words of wisdom. And 


} 


out together, he knows 
the history of every tree 
and flower, passing along 
memories for each creek 
and stream. 

Clearly both of them 
are incredible people, yet 
— and I really hope you 
read the next line with the 
appropriate amount of in- 
credulity — they grew up 
in a world without Inter- 
net. Somehow, without in- 
stant notification of their 
third cousin what’s-her- 
name’s baby being born 
or the constant bombard- 
ment of advertisements 
telling them what to like 
or how they should look, 
they still had successful 
and fulfilled lives. Abso- 
lutely crazy, right? 

Nowadays it’s hard 
to believe that the world 
even functioned before 
there was Internet. It cer- 
tainly wouldn't if we cut 
ourselves off from it all 
now. In fact, I can already 
feel the withdrawal symp- 
toms setting in (twitching 
thumbs, chronic bore- 
dom, etc.). Almost every- 
thing is online these days, 
even textbooks and home- 
work (so if I get one thing 
out of this, it is an excuse 


I gradually realized that 
they were true. 

In high school, I 
couldn't make friends by 
being passive. I couldn't 
stand in between hoards 
of people with my arms 
spread in no-man’s-land: 
I had to make decisions. 
I had to seek people out, 
I had to embrace new op- 
portunities and unfamil- 
iar environments, I had 
open myself up to the 
world. So I did that. And it 
worked. I found my niche. 

Except here’s the thing. 
I still didn’t take my broth- 
er’s advice wholly to heart. 

My brother was the 
type of guy who had 
opinions so strong they 
could cut diamonds. He 
thought certain things 
were capital-c Correct, 
like opinions about the en- 
vironment, politics, mu- 
sic, art, relationships and 
people, and that was the 
end of it. You couldn't re- 
ally dispute this Correct- 


ness. I, on the other hand, ' 


though I was certain who 
I was, and certain who my 
friends were,-and certain 
about the wrongness of 
injustice and close-mind- 
edness and various forms 
of -isms, I wasn’t certain 
about much else. I didn’t 
have -a favorite band. I 
wasn’t entirely sure how 
to best fix socioeconomic 
inequality. I liked to listen 
to and appreciate other 
people’s opinions. Long 
story short, I still chose 
my battles. 


Part Three: College 

And now, here we are, 
at Hopkins, almost at 
present-day. When I first 
arrived here I wasn’t too 
different from how I am 
today. I was eager and 
wide-eyed, ready to meet 
new people and expand 


my horizons and broaden’ 


my perspective. I made 
friends with the eager- 
ness of a four-year-old. I 
signed up for about seven 
new clubs. I ranted over 
dinner about everything 
Id learned in my cool 
new classes about social 
change and cinema and 
anthropology. And, above 
everything, I listened. 


There, I guess, is the 


mark of my lifelong pas- 
sivity, reappearing again 


{ 


¥ 


not to do work) and, while 
it certainly makes things 
more convenient, at times 
like these I start to won- 
der if maybe I am over de- 
pendent on the internet. 

I can’t remember the 
last time I went a full day 
without checking my 
phone or going online. 
Even now all I want to do 
is get on Facebook to make 
sure that somehow I am 
not the only person left on 
the planet. It’s more than 
a little weird to simply be 
alone with myself because 
how often are we really? 
When was the last time I 
needed to deal with my- 
self when I had a million 
other people to distract 
me? As long as I’ve got my 
phone on me I am only a 
Snapchat away from a con- 
versation or a distraction. 

So now I’m stuck here, 
in this personal purgato- 
ry, but at least I’m not ac- 
tually alone. Perhaps I can 
ask my grandparents for 
some tips, or I could fig- 
ure out what other offline 
functions this computer is | 
good for. What a world of 
possibility. Perhaps this 
no-Internet thing isn’t so / 
bad after all. 


in college: my propensity | 
to listen. To accept. It’s 
something I learned when 
I joined A Place to Talk | 
(APTT), Hopkins’s peer- 
listening group. They | 
taught me how to “listen 
to anyone’s problems, no 
matter. how small, and 
respond _empathetically 
without giving advice.” 
I learned how to disap- 


pear, to be present only as | 


a sounding board for the 
other person to work out 
their own feelings. True, I 
had already been a proud 
confidante with a _ pro- 
pensity for openness, but | 
with APTT, I learned that 
my openness had pur- 
pose. I was accomplishing 
something real. And so I 
sat perched on my room- 
mate’s bed and groaned 
in agreement to her awful 
boy problems or nodded 
along as my friend ranted 
about others’ selfishness 
or listened in silence to 
others’ anger. 

Skip to the present day, 
and still I do the same. I’m 
a listener, I’m a “chooser 
of battles.” However, I'd 
like to argue that I’m not 
a passive person. 

As the years have gone 
by, I have taught myself to 
debate. I have taught my- 
self to stand my ground 
when someone spouts off. 
on an issue.I simply don’t 
agree with or when some- 
one makes a misogynist 
comment that truly un- 
nerves me or when some- 
one belittles or degrades 
me. Following that sage 


’ wisdom my brother gave 


me as an adolescent is 
something I'll admit I’m 
still working on, but I’m 
gradually doing better at 
“not giving a f**k” of what 
others think. In college 
I've fought a few battles. 
And I'm proud of that. 

So, I'd like to make an 
edit. This is not, in fact, 
“An Anthropology of a 
Passive Person.” Because 
what I did in childhood, 
calming my feuding cous- 
ins or what I did in ado- 
lescence, listening as my 
brother drilled his razor- 
sharp musical opinions 
into my head or what I do 
now in college, promoting 
empathy like a badge of 
honor, is not passivity. It’s 
openness. 


ment 


Dana Ettinger 
Lady Libertarian 


et’s talk about 

hypocrisy. 

Not the girl in 

your history 

class who be- 
rates you for procrasti- 
nating but is still stuck 
in Brody finishing her 
paper the night before 
it’s due with everyone 
else. I’m talking, “I don’t 
believe in X on prin- 
ciple but I want to use 
it for my own purposes 
because it suits me.” 
I'm talking so-called 
“small government” so- 
| cial conservatives who 
don’t want any govern- 
involvement in 


their businesses, but 


| want to use it to spy on 
| American 


citizens or 
dictate who they can be 
or whom they can love. I 
mean proud children of 
| immigrants refusing to 
accept refugees seeking 
the same opportunities 
| for their own families. 
Take Ted Cruz and 
Marco Rubio. Their entire 
campaign narratives ride 
on the story of their im- 
migrant parents fleeing 
Castro’s Cuba and com- 
ing to America to make a 
better life for themselves 
and their children. They 


| talk about the hard work 
those brave people did, 


struggling to get by and 
give their children the 
American Dream. But 
when it comes time for 
Cruz and Rubio to use 
the success they’ve had 
because of those sacrific- 
es to help other families 
realize the same goals, 
they fall short. 

According to Marco 
Rubio, “We can’t allow 
anyone into this coun- 
try that we can’t vet,” 
never mind:that there is 
no “vetting” process for 
refugees fleeing Cuba. 
Ted Cruz said a few 
weeks ago that “legal 
immigration needs _ to 
be structured so that it 
serves America’s needs,” 
rather than welcoming 


people who want new 


lives; He forgets that his 
father was a revolution- 
ary in Cuba who wanted 
freedom regardless of 
whether America want- 


ed him. The distinctly 
nativist approach is char- 
acteristic of both of them. 

The hypocrisy here 
is perhaps some of the 
most blatant, given how 
frequently Cruz and 
Rubio cite their parents 
and their upbringings 
in their qualifications 
to lead the country. But 
it is no less insidious 
when Cruz expounds on 
the benefits of a smaller 
federal government with 
less power while endors- 
ing the NSA‘s privacy in- 
vasions or trying to ban 
marriage equality. 

Social conservatism 
and fiscal conservatism 
at some point become in- 
compatible. Fiscal conser- 
vatives who want lower 
taxes and less govern- 
ment interference in their 
lives must contend with 
social conservatives who 
would use the govern- 
ment to uphold a moral 
agenda — an agenda, 
moreover, that is not uni- 
versal. This is the beauty 
of libertarianism. 

Libertarians funda- 
mentally want to be left 
alone to live their lives 
as they see fit. They have 
no use for a bloated fed- 
eral government inter- 
fering in their business 
or personal lives, nor 
will they stand for such 
intrusions in the lives 
of others. There is no 
need to impose a specif- 
ic (generally Christian) 
moral code on a nation 
made up of many dif- 
ferent value systems. 
As long as everybody 
agrees to — and the law 
protects — the principle 
of doing what you will 
so long as it does not in-' 
fringe on anyone else’s 
right to the same, there 
is no need for a federally 
mandated morality or 
cumbersome regulation 
of economic life. 

The paradox of mod- 
ern American conserva- 
tism is the desire to let 
the market run as freely 
and uninhibited as pos- 
sible, to free the economy 
from the constraints of 
government regulation 
while at the same time 
using it to enshrine a 
singular, disputed moral 
authority, to intrude into 
people’s personal lives in 
a way the would never 
dare intrude on _ eco- 
nomic life. Libertarian- 
ism does not resolve this 
paradox. With libertari- 
anism, it doesn’t arise in 
the first place. 


MICHAEL SCOTT VADON(CC-BY-SA-4.0 
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Editorials 


Black student forum was 
productive, well-managed 


On Nov. 13, the Black Student Union 
(BSU) staged a protest on the Keyser 
Quad. The members. congregated to 
stand in solidarity with the black stu- 
dents at the University of Missouri and 
to protest similar racial injustices on 
our own campus. BSU President Mat- 
thew Brown then read off a list of de- 
mands to University President Ronald 
J. Daniels and the group proceeded to 
chant “It happens at Mizzou, it hap- 
pens here too!” After hearing the de- 
mands in full, Daniels agreed to hold a 
forum in order to concretely delve into 
the issues at hand. 

That forum took place on Monday, 
with hundreds of people overflowing 
the large Hodson Hall auditorium. In 
addition to the Hopkins students filling 
the seats, there were also faculty and 
alumni — many of them members of the 
BSU during their time. After remarks 
by Brown, the panel, featuring admin- 
istrators such as Daniels, Provost Robert 
Lieberman, Vice Provost for Student Af- 
fairs Kevin G. Shollenberger and Dean of 
the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
Beverly Wendland, went through the 
BSU’s demands one-by-one. And while 
some demands were rejected and some 
questions became contentious, the Edito- 
rial Board believes this event was a re- 
sounding success. 

We believe that the best path toward 
a solution involves calm and respectful 
dialogue between the parties involved. 
Daniels certainly did his part, not only 


2233 


addressing the demands in a respect- 
ful manner but also patiently fielding 
questions from students in the audi- 
ence. Those students, incidentally, also 
brought forth meaningful questions 
and highlighted issues in a respect- 
ful way themselves. Both sides clearly 
had a deep understanding of the issues 
and at the end of the day, they worked 
as a team to address these problems. It 
wasn’t “Daniels versus the BSU.” It was 
Daniels and the BSU working together 
to ensure our institution is doing all it 
can to address racial issues. That is ex- 
actly how discussions are supposed to 
work, and while Daniels did not make 
many concrete promises, he showed his 
understanding of the depth of the prob- 
lems, and this is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

In addition, the Editorial Board would 
like to commend those in the audience 
for creating an open and respectful at- 
mosphere by refraining from shouting 
obscenities or attacking those they dis- 
agreed with. Disagreement is absolutely 
fine; disrespectful disagreement is when 
the issues take a back seat to name call- 
ing. For an event so large and for a topic 
so charged, we are impressed with how 
well those in the audience behaved. Our 
hope is that in the future, when issues 
of rivaling magnitude are sure to come 
to fruition, all parties involved can learn 
from this experience and demonstrate 
the same level of patience and respect as 
we saw on Monday night. 


Alcohol policy: 


liquor ban is unreasonable 


Last week, the University introduced 
its new alcohol policy, which modi- 
fies and clarifies the old policy. Houses 
now have a concrete definition — four 
or more students from the same student 


own free time. 


do not feel the effects of what you've had 


until it’s too late, Hard liquor can get stu- 


dents into trouble far more quickly than 
other kinds of drinks. That being said, 


we believe that the majority of students 


know how to drink responsibly. Addi- 


__ tionally, even though the University has_ 


the power to regulate our social activi- 
ties to some extent, we are still adults ca- 


_ pable of making our own decisions. We 
believe that it is a paternalistic notion to 
_ try and control the kind of alcohol that 


students are allowed to consume in their 

The hard alcohol itself 

crux of the problem; it is the 

% culture behind it that causes | 

ents to binge drink. There is 

a good probability that hard-drinking 
den 1 just shift their hard alco- 
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The News-Letter encourages letters to the editor and op-eds. The Johns Hopkins News-Let- 
ter reserves the sole right to edit all op-ed pieces and/or letters to the editor for space, 
grammar, clarity, accuracy and style. This applies to the body of the submission as 
well as its headline. Upon approval for publication, all op-eds and letters to the editor 
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The militarization 
ot Hopkins 


BY MATTHEW PETTI 


VICE Magazine recently con- 
ducted an investigation on cam- 
pus militarization, publishing 
the results in an article called 
“There Are the 100 Most Milita- 
rized Universities in America.” 
The Johns Hopkins University 
ranked number seven. The au- 
thors claimed to use a variety of 
variables to determine “the clos- 
est relationships with the nation- 
al security state, and profit the 
most from American war-wag- 
ing.” Whether you agree with the 
authors' methodology or not, this 
description of the University's 
role in contemporary American 
society would definitely disap- 
point its founder, Johns Hopkins, 
who grew up in a Quaker home 
and was raised with pacifist 
beliefs. In addition, the closed 
nature of military research per- 
formed on campus hurts the 
University's mission “to foster in- 
dependent and original research, 
and to bring the benefits of dis- 
covery to the world.” 

We've probably -all heard 
at some point that Hopkins is 
“America’s first research uni- 
versity.” However, we're rarely 
taught about the University's 
namesake, other than the fact 
that he had an extra “S.” Johns 
Hopkins, born in 1795, was 
raised a Quaker and continued 
to adhere to Quaker philosophy 
throughout his life. Much of his 
famous philanthropy was due 
to the ideology of the Society of 
Friends. For those of you who 
don't know much about Quak- 
ers (or “the Society of Friends,” 

Hey,.call themselves), they're 
ot manufacturers of oatmeal. 
Quakerism is a religious move- 
ment that emphasizes a personal 
eligious experience and equal- 
between people. As a result, 
Quakers have been famous for 
their refusal to participate in war 
and slavery — which makes it all 
the more perverse that a univer- 
sity named for a Quaker is now 
“an integral part of the machinery 
of warfare. 


A casual observer may not © 


guess that Johns Hopkins of 
all places ranks alongside such 
schools as American Military 
University in terms of “militari- 
zation.” After all, we're a school 
known more for twitchy-eyed 
pre-meds. However, our insti- 
tutional and informal connec- 
tions with the military are very 
strong. The University receives 
more than half a billion dol- 
lars — $649,571,000 to be exact 
— from the Department of De- 
fense to conduct military re- 
search. Most of this money goes 
to the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory (APL). While APL conducts 
some outer space research, its 
main purpose is “defense” re- 


search, which really means © 


developing weapons, from nu- 
clear submarines to NSA data 
collection algorithms. 
Beyond APL, the Johns Hop- 
kins undergraduate and gradu- 
ate programs funnel a lot of 
talent into the military-indus- 
trial complex. It's not just ROTC, 
which isn't out of the ordinary 
for a large university or par- 
ticularly large for an ROTC pro- 
gram; Hopkins ranked as ninth 
in the country for “national se- 
~ curity employment,” which is 
determined by the number of 
graduates who end up in a job 
that requires a Top Secret clear- 
ance or higher. Johns Hopkins 
University is a leader in recruit- 
ing young minds and bodies for 
the military and intelligence ap- 


paratus — which is not a title it © 


_ should be proud of, especially 
when there is much more press- 


¥ ing and socially useful work for 


young engineers, doctors and 


Statesmen. As anti-war activists 


the Civil War. But Hopkins's sup- | 
port for the Union Army bears | 
little relevance to any debate over | 


the state of his namesake today. 
The Civil War was both an ex- 


istential threat to America, and | 


more importantly, an opportu- 
nity to do away with slavery in 
North America once and for all; 
As Mike Field wrote for The Ga- 
zette in May 1995, Hopkins was 
raised an ‘abolitionist before the 
word was even invented." The 
interventions of the modern U.S. 
military are nothing like the war 
Hopkins supported. 

The present dangers faced by 
the American people are not of 
the kind that APL research can 
fix. Nor is there the kind of moral 
urgency that justified Hopkins ' as- 
sistance during the Civil War; The 
U.S. government often finds itself 
fighting for a faction one day and 
fighting against it the next. Niall 
Ferguson wrote for Foreign Affairs 
in 2005, that America's wars are 
“more like the colonial warfare 
the British waged 100 years ago.” 
Even if you believe that the Amer- 
ican military keeps the world 
stable, it would be quite a stretch 
to say that a Quaker abolitionist 
would be enthusiastic about cre- 
ating peace by force of arms. As 
many members of the Society of 
Friends argue, inequality and rac- 
ism are much greater threats to 
peace than terrorism, and the bil- 
lions of dollars spent on military 
research are billions of dollars 
diverted from defending against 
ignorance and poverty. And even 
if it necessary to develop weapons 
and recruit intelligence agents — 
why is this being done at a civil- 
ian research university? 

Alan Dershowitz's speech at 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium has brought the debate on 
academic freedom to Hopkins. 
While much of the “free speech 
debate” is focused on student 
activists, the real elephant in 
the room is the presence of fed- 
eral government funding. While 
funding given by an impartial 
body like the National Institute 
of Health might not have a major 
effect on education, something 
like the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory gives an unelected arm of 
government massive amounts 
of influence over the University. 
Much of the research done at APL 
is classified, which goes against 
the University's mission of the 
free and open exchange of ideas. 
In fact, foreigners — including, 
until recently, our own President 
Daniels — are not allowed in 
certain buildings because of the 
nature of the research performed 
there. If it's necessary to restrict 
access to military research, why 
is being performed at a’ private 
research university where 9.3 
percent of the undergraduate 
body is foreign? - 


an explicitly Quaker institution 
just because Johns Hopkins origi- 
nated as one, we should at least 
seek to improve the world in the 
ways Johns Hopkins would have 
envisioned. It might be necessary 
for someone to train officers and 
research means of making war, 
it's not necessary for us as a uni- 
versity. There are plenty of insti- 
tutions that already exist for this 
purpose. Beyond that, we have 
to decide what kind of values 
we promote as a university. Do 


we value regimentation and ser- 


vice for the State, or do we value 


“4ndependent and original re- 


search’? Do we want to sequester 

. “dangerous” information away, 
or do we want “to bring the ben- 
efits of discovery to the world”? If 
our answer to both is the former, 
then we might as well do away 
with the Hopkins name along 
with the Hopkins values. 

If anyone is interested in 
continuing this discussion or 
participating in peace activism 
on campus, please contact me at 
mpetti2@jhu.edu. ape 


Matthew Petti is an undecided 
_ freshman from Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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Pres. Daniels on the Black Student Forum 


| BY UNIVERSITY 
| PRESIDENT RONALD J. 
DANIELS 


On Monday evening, the 
Black Student Union called 
the campus community to- 


| gether for a frank conversation 


concerning issues of race, di- 
versity and the black student 
experience at Johns Hopkins, 
drawing an overflowing audi- 
torium of students, faculty, staff 
and alumni. 

It was an important moment, 
not only because of the issues 
raised and discussed, but also 
because of the shared recogni- 
tion of the depth and the persis- 
tence of the challenges before us. 

BSU President Matt Brown 
opened the forum with a his- 
tory of the BSU and its interac- 
tions with successive university 
administrations over the last 
half-century. He emphasized 
the striking similarity in con- 
cerns and aspirations expressed 
by the BSU over this period. 

Like Matt, I recently im- 
mersed myself in the history 
of the BSU and of our univer- 
sity’s past efforts to respond to 
the issues raised by our black 
students, faculty and staff. It is 


clear that our record is mixed, 
with meaningful progress in 
some areas but far too little in 
others — particularly in rela- 
tion to the recruitment and re- 
tention of black faculty. 

Across more than two hours 
of thoughtful, and at times in- 
tense, discussion we touched 
on issues ranging from faculty 
diversity, to student retention, 
to concerns. about racism and 
harassment on our campuses. 
I described some of the ways 
we are responding, including 
the Faculty Diversity Initiative; 
the efforts we have mounted in 
relation to the recruitment and 
retention of black students; the 
recruitment of a cluster of new 
faculty in Africana studies; a 
plan to develop trainings to fos- 
ter cross-cultural understand- 
ing among students, faculty and 
staff; and efforts to augment the 
university's response to racial 
harassment. 

As a critical next step, we 
will memorialize these commit- 
ments in a document that will 
be shared with the community 
before the start of the spring se- 
mester. This document will in- 
clude a clear timeline of activi- 
ties, which the BSU has fairly 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


requested, so we can mark our 
progress and hold ourselves 
accountable. It will stand as a 
dynamic blueprint, evolving as 
appropriate in light of commu- 
nity input and our actual per- 
formance. 

On behalf of our entire uni- 
versity community, I want to 
extend my thanks to the BSU’s 
members, leaders and faculty ad- 
visor Dr. Katrina McDonald and 
to forum moderator Dr. Mieka 
Smart, for their committed and 
proactive efforts to frame and 
advance this discussion. 

Our university has long been 
committed to the view that di- 
versity — of thought, people 
and human experience — is 
central to our education, re- 
search and service missions. 
But we also know and must 
acknowledge the gap that ex- 
ists — often in plain view — 
between the actual state of our 
university and the fulfillment 
of this ideal. Our.task is to have 
the courage and the tenacity 
to confront these realities, to 
probe, debate and understand 
their source, and to make the 
sometimes hard changes neces- 
sary to ensure Johns Hopkins 
becomes an even better place. 


Dershowitz petition merited a real response 


BY RICHARD TEAGUE & 
MUTASEM ALDMOUR 


What is the definition of ‘in- 
congruous’? At the risk of dab- 
bling in clichés, let’s observe 
a time-honored tradition and 
consult the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary (OED): — 

“Incongruous (adj.) Not in 
harmony or keeping with the 


| surroundings or other aspects 
of something.” 


While we don'thave to become |: 


Dershowitz’s invitation to 


With this in mind note that 


during a federal Title IX investi- 


gation a well-known university 


_avowedly committed to prohib- 


iting the spread of discriminato- 
ry, victim-blaming rape culture 
confers a great honour upon a 
noted contributor to that very 
culture. During the injustices of 
an illegal occupation, that same 
university whose statement of 


‘ethical standards demands ut- 


most personal integrity from all 
of its members, confers a great 
honour. upon a noted defender 
of criminal foreign policies. 
And during the tragedy of hu- 
man suffering incurred by that 
illegal occupation (and to the 
cruel sound of guffawing col- 
lege kids), a professor at a well- 
known university opens his 
public introduction of a noted 
defender of that occupation by 
reciting a tasteless joke about 
how there will never be peace 
between Palestine and Israel. In- 
congruities all! 

Over the past couple of 
months, students on our campus 
have been treated to a parade 
of such nonsense. Misinforma- 
tion, mischaracterization and 
systematic bias concerning both 
the recent Nov. 10.MSE lecture 
by Alan Dershowitz and the 


criticism of him at the hands of 


student groups have been com- 
mon. Some of this misinforma- 
tion has come — unsurprisingly 
— from the MSE symposium co- 
chairs; ome has come — also un- 


‘surprisingly — from Alan Der- 


showitz himself; and some has 


even come — disappointingly . 


— from administrative officials 
within the university. 

- The criticism of Dershowitz 
among Hopkins students varies 
somewhat across the critical par- 


ties. For not only does his career 


provide a buffet of moral failings, 


responses to any given failing — 
vary in strength and style as well. 


The earliest was a peti- 
Feminists, et al.) which called for 


scinded 


tion (spearheaded by’ Hopkins — 


pendent petition, misleadingly 
referred to as a ‘grad student’ 
petition) respectively called for 
Dershowitz to be disinvited from 
the prestigious MSE symposium 
and for the relevant administra- 
tive bodies (MSE co-chairs and 
university officials) to issue state- 
ments that would disaffiliate the 
University from some of Der- 
showitz’s more repugnant public 
positions. 

All things considered, even 
the most basic of these requests 
for disaffiliation, disinvitation, 


etc. were not met. Further, the: 


written responses to them in 
some campus publications (and 
in emails from the administra- 
tion) have formed the central 
part of the incongruous proces- 
sion we now wish to adamantly: 
rebuke. : 

(1) In response to these peti- 
tions, the MSE co-chairs said 
the following: 

“.. [We ask] that in the ef 
fort of increasing awareness 
and broadening horizons, that 
members of the student body 
lie, the signatories of the ‘grad 
student’ petition] conduct a 
thorough review of non-parti- 
san, unbiased sources that lack 
ulterior motives for discrediting 
Professor Dershowitz” 


If the MSE co-chairs had tak- 


en the time to read the petition 
carefully, they would have seeri 
that its only sources were: Am- 
nesty International, the UN Se- 
curity Council and UN Human 
Rights Council, the International 
Court of Justice and the writings 
of Dershowitz himself. Now, pre- 
cisely which of these sources is 
biased, partisan or has ulterior 
motives to discredit Dershowitz? 
The MSE co-chairs should have 
answered this question before re- 
sponding in a manner designed 
to deliberately mislead. 


(2) In an. email response to — 


the mis-labelled ‘grad student’ 
petition, the University admin- 
istration (via Provost Lieberman) 
indicated that the requested 
disaffiliation from Dershowitz’s 
‘views might be inconsistent with 
the University’s statement on aca- 
demic freedom, stating that “our 


response cannot be to censor or. 


suppress those views, but to fos- 
ter and support a campus envi- 


~ ronment that allows our commu- 
and refute them: 


dent 


cism and (at the very least) dis- 
affiliation were appropriate and 
no suppression of opinion was 
sought. It is hard to see how the 
well-educated people at the head 
of our university could commit 
this kind of error, and so this re- 
sponse must also take its place in 
the incongruous parade. 

(3) In a recent interview (Nov. 
12, 2015), Dershowitz claimed 
that two ‘unnamed philosophy 
professors’ were behind the stu- 
protests. It is not surpris- 


common to have a name when 
you don’t exist. No philosophy 
professors were involved in ei- 
ther the drafting of petitions or 
encouragement of any protests. 
Dershowitz’s vulgar threats to 


sue these professors — bawled 


from his -well-lit stage in Shriver 
Hall — were quite literally aimed 
at no one. Similarly, his own per- 
sonal response to the protests — 
which was published on gates- 
toneinstitute.org, also on Nov. 12 
— shows a considerable degree 
of incongruity. There he portrays 
himself as a victim of free speech 
suppression, propelled along on 
the bandwagon of recent reac- 
tions to student protests on vari- 
ous U.S. campuses. Deliberately, 
and with characteristically thug- 
gish_ pettifoggery, Dershowitz 
misrepresents the views of those 
who criticized him, failing to 
note that, in many cases, his op- 
ponents were not at all opposed 
to his having a platform from 
which to speak and that it was 
rather the honoring and implicit 
endorsement of his opinions that 
was being protested. rad Sas 
The students of this univer- 


sity deserve more than the in- 


tellectually 10th-rate arguments 
and silly incongruities being 
used by some to defend Der- _ 
showitz’s reputation. The writ- 

ten record is quite clear: he has _ 
opposed, in print, the diplomatic 
steps required to end the illegal 
occupation of Palestine. He has 
engaged, in print, in scurrilous 
victim-blaming. And he has, 


shown that the shameful tactic 


of using false charges of anti- 
Semitism to silence reasonable 
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this weekend 


Thursday 


Last Tango in Paris 
The Charles Theatre, 9 p.m. 

Last Tango in Paris has had several show times 
over the last several days as part of the Charles 
Revival Series. This is the last night that the film 
Will be available. The 1972 film was directed by 


Bernardo Bertolucci and stars Maria Schneider and | | 


Marlon Brando. The sexually charged film is rated | 


X and has been the subject of much debate. 


Alloverstreet Turns 2 
Area surrounding East Oliver Street in 
Station North, 5 p.m. to midnight 
This month’s installment of Alloverstreet marks its 
second anniversary! Alloverstreet is a monthly event 
made up of simultaneous show openings and other 


art-related events in the area surrounding E. Oliver 
Street in Station North. This month, there will also 
be a free party at Station North Arts Cafe & Gallery. 


Sa mturday ¢ ana 


Dollar or Less Days 
Various locations, various times 

Dollar or Less Days is run by the Downtown Part- 

nership of Baltimore. It encourages Baltimore 

attractions to charge $1 or less for admission. 
There are over 15 museums and other attractions 
participating, including the National Aquarium, 

the Maryland Science Center and the Maryland 

Historical Society. 


Sunday 


Shop ‘Til You're Drunk 
Various locations, 4 p.m. 
Shop “Til You're Drunk is a brand new event 
presented by the Baltimore Whiskey Company. It 
is intended to make holiday shopping a bit more 


bearable for those who are of age. Shopping at 


the participating Hampden vendors will earn you 
drink specials at participating Hampden bars. _ 


Al Rogers and Drew Scott with guests 
The Crown, 9 p.m. ) 
WIL, Hopkins’s radio station, is presenting a 
- show at the Crown in Station North this Sunday | 
evening, It will feature Baltimore artists, including 
- two current students. 
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Krampuslauf is celebrated all across the world with festivals and parades where participants dress as the beast to celebrate. 


| By VERONICA 


REARDON 


Your Weekend Columnist 


As the end of the se- 


| mester approaches and 
| you start to feel finals 


breathing down your 
neck, it can be hard to find 
time to get off campus. 


| After the taste of freedom 


that was Thanksgiving 
break, that’s all you want 
to do. 

However, this coming 


|.weekend there are still 
| a lot of events in Balti- 


more worth going to if 
you want to take a study 
break! Some are holiday- 
themed, others are relat- 


| ed to current events and 


several in particular are 
all kind of random and 
unrelated to each other. 
There’s a little something 
f yone in here, I be 
e first of 
which 
takes place Dec. 5. This 
year will be the second 


| time Krampuslauf has 


and was 


happened in Baltimore. 
It starts at 4 p.m. in front 
of De Kleine Duivel, a bar 
right off W. 36th Street 
in Hampden. If you've 
never heard of Krampus 
but you've always wished 
that Santa were a little 
scarier, this is the holiday 
event for you. 


ese is 


Krampus is, in a way, 
the, dark counterpart of 
St. Nick. He’s respon- 
sible for punishing the 
children who were badly 
behaved. If you thought 
coal in your stocking 
was bad, you've got an- 
other thing coming. He 
supposedly carries birch 
switches to hit bad chil- 
dren with as well as a 
bag or washtub to kid- 
nap or drown the kids. 
All of this has a very in- 
teresting basis in history, 
some of it pagan, some 
Christian and. some 
(such as Krampus’s habit 
of kidnapping children) 
related to things like the 
raids of the Moors on 
Northern Europe way 
back when. Krampus- 
lauf here in Baltimore 
isn't, nearly | so dark, 0 

S lot ¢ 


around the city having a 
good time. 

The next event that 
might be interesting is 
Dollar or Less Days. If 
you're like me and your 
parents don't bankroll 
most of your activities, 
the name of ‘the event 
is more than enough to 
pique your ‘interest. It 
starts on Dec. 5 at noon 
and goes until 5 p.m. on 
Dec. 6. 


As a result, there are a 
variety of Baltimore busi- 
nesses and museums in 
places such as the Inner 
Harbor, Mount Vernon 
and Lexington’ Market 
that have either free or 
$1 admission, which is 
very exciting. Normally 
some of these places are 
ypretty expensive. Some 
of the things you can do 
are climb the monument 
in Mount Vernon for $1, 
go to National Aquarium 
for $1 or visit the Jewish 
Museum of Maryland for 
$1, among: many other 
places. 

The last event I want 
to mention is one that 
is extremely politically 
relevant that also looks 
really fascinating and 


lovely. It’s not strictly on 


ing period (so no classes 
or finals) and it looks 
like a very cool event. 
It’s called Art in Exile, 
and, like Krampuslauf, 
it is the second time it 
has been held and may 
shape up to be an an- 
nual occurrence. 

Art in Exile takes 
place in Washington, 
D.C., not Baltimore, but 
as many of you know, 
D.C. is just a MARC train 


ride away. With the cur- 
rent dilemma of Syrian 
refugees, this event and 
others like it are impor- 
tant to be aware of and to 
attend if possible. 

The festival will focus 
on the stories of a gener- 
ation of refugees fleeing 
conflict and violence in 
the Middle East through 
all kinds of mediums: 
film, music and various 
genres of art. Proceeds 
from purchases of art- 
work will go directly to 
the artists. Many of the 
films being screened will 
have discussions after- 
ward. Refreshments are 
included with admission 
to some of the events 
of the festival, if that’s 
soni tains that interests 


reading at the Crown on 
Thursday as well as a 
multitude of other vari- 
ous concerts that are all 
worth checking out! 
Make sure you check 
the side panel for ad- 
ditional programming 
and details about dif- 
ferent weekend options. 
Hope you guys make 
it to some of them, and 
good luck in class this 
week! 


Fell’s Point restaurants vs. mom’s cooking 


By KELLY MCBRIDE 


’ For The News-Letter 


This weekend, having 
not gone home over the 
break and sorely miss- 


ing my mama’s cook 


ing, I set about finding 
myself a good meal. My 
journey took me to Fell’s 
Point, where I came to 
the Thames Street Oys- 
ter House. It is always 
filled to the gills, so I 
did the prudent thing 
and made a reservation. 
Seats fill up quickly, so 
if you plan on going, I 


would make a reserva- 


tion. 

I got to the restaurant 
immediately 
charmed by the setting. 
The restaurant is right 


off the pier with a view 


of the water across the 
cobblestones. 

On the - inside, 
ing with people and the 
chatter was a bit loud. 
The decor is all Old 
World charm with ex- 
posed brick and hard- 
wood floors. The menu 
is limited, but changes 
frequently. 

It’s impossible to go 
wrong with your choices. 


| Everything is delicious. © 


the 
dining room was burst- 


BY-SA-2.0 - 


TED EYT. 
Pitango, which primarily serves sauictn Hes five Cea one of which i is in ii areal Point. 


We decided to get a 
few dishes and share ev- 
erything. They have an 
extensive raw bar and 


a few hot appetizers as 


well. We got raw oyster 


_ ceviche, fried Long Is- 


land Sound oysters and 
calamari. ‘ 

- For our main course 
we shared the special 
fried soft-shell crab and 


cast-iron crab cakes. The | 


food was incredible; Ev- 


ery bit of seafood was 


and 


x 


fresh succulent, 


the garnishes perfectly 


paired and the prepara- 
tions superb, 

_ We topped it off with 
a sauvignon blanc from 


New Zealand that was 
delightfully crisp and — 


surprisingly fruity. It 
went nicely with the 


seafood. The meal was 


scrumptious and the ser- 
vice was excellent. 


’ Afterward we went 3, 
to a little gelato” place — 


called Pitango, which — 


finished off the \whole 


thing with. a sweet bite. 
While nothing — beats 
my mama's cooking, 
the evening came close 
and offered a eeaeaat 
taste of Baltimore’s 

est Nod, selections. 


“802 ‘S. ‘Brod re ae 
eee ee 
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Master of None laughs at millenial problems New play examines 
a injuries in football 


sive destitution and sad- | 
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Aziz Ansari stars in Master Of None, which emulates the intimate stylings of shows such as Louie. 


By WILL KIRSCH 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Comedian and ac- 
tor Aziz Ansari recently 
premiered his self-pro- 
duced sitcom Master of 
None on Netflix. His hu- 
morous take on life as a 
young person in the 21st 
century manifests itself 
in this new series about 
a young actor, Dev, played 
by Ansari, and his inter- 
actions with his friends, 
girlfriends, parents and 
coworkers. 

Ansari’s wildly popu- 
lar stand-up comedy and 
his former role on the hit 
television show Parks and 
Recreation have earned 
him recognition among 
American millenials, 
and the universally posi- 
tive reviews of Master of 
None have praised his 
creative abilities. 

Dev is flanked by Eric 
Wareheim, Kelvin Yu 
and Lena Waithe as his 
close and individually 
odd friends who each 


“way throughout the 
season. Former 
day Night Live cast mem- 
ber Noél Wells. portrays 
Dev’s one-night stand 
and eventual long-term 
girlfriend while comedi- 
an and voice actor H. Jon 
Benjamin, known for his 
roles on animated shows 


Jessica Jones redefines 


first i 
Satur- 


like Bob’s Burgers and 
Archer, plays an experi- 
enced minor actor who 
provides Dev with some 
wise, often jaded advice. 

Notably, Ansari cast 
his real-life parents as the 
parents of his character. 

The supporting ac- 
tors in the series are a 
solid collection of talent, 
with : screenwriters, co- 
medians and complete 
amateurs all pulling off 
interesting characters 
with plenty of depth. 
The exception is Waithe’s 
character Denise, who 
will hopefully receive a 
little more attention in 
the next season. 

Dev’s struggles and 
successes with his career, 
his love life and his place 
in society chart the path 
of a young person trying 
to scrape out a meaning- 
ful existence in a world 
where this type of life is 
hard to create. 

Dev is both the victim 
of and party to the ca- 
sual evils of society. He 
is typecast tor his race 
a movie role in another. 
He considers the beauty 
of creation and the in- 
explicable suffering of 
child rearing. His rela- 
tionships both prosper 
and sputter. He is also 
obsessed with pasta. 

The show, which de- 


superhero stereotypes 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
For The News-Letter 


Jessica Jones, the newest 
series from Netflix and 
~Marvel Comics, serves 
“as a welcome addition 
to the Marvel Cinematic 


Universe (MCU), mostly - 


because it answers a com- 

mon criticism of the me- 

dia franchise: the lack of 

_ depth seen in characters 
- of color, female characters 

and villains. 

_ This year has served as 
‘a sort of curve ball from 
’ Marvel, with each work 
released from the MCU 
being unique in its own 

right, from the comedy- 
focused Ant-Man to the 
ultra-violent Daredevil 
and now to another gritty 
show in it’s own right, Jes- 
sica Jones. 

Jessica Jones is a loose 
adaptation of the well- 
received 2001 comic Alias, 
which revolved around a 
then-C-List superheroine 
and served as a vehicle 
for her character devel- 
opment as she moved 
from being a traditional 
heroine to a private in- 
vestigator. The show fol- 
lows that basic format, 


\ 


with Jones attempting to 
run a private investiga- 
tion agency and get her 
life back together follow- 
ing a traumatic event that 
occurred in her past. 

The strengths of Jessica 
Jones come down to mul- 
tiple factors, and perhaps 
the biggest are the per- 
formances by the central 
cadre of acting talent. 

Krysten: Ritter’s (Don't 
Trust the B*tch in Apart- 
ment 23) performance of 
Jessica Jones is strong as 
a pained person, falling 
apart and slowly trying 
to improve. She is aided 
by a script that gives her 
several quotable quips 
and introspective mo- 
ments that allow her 


character to be explored | 


in a way that contrasts 
Marvel's sloppy handling 
of its other big hero- 
ine, Black Widow of the 
Avengers. 
Ritter’s performance 
is matched accurately by 
that of David Tennant 
(Doctor Who), who is cast 
as the series’ villain, Kill- 
grave. Killgrave’s super- 
power (if he tells you to 
do something, you have 
See JONES, race B4 


lands 


SB Fiesta) ce 


livers both poignant 
clarity and sharp hu- 
mor, gives the viewer 
a look into issues like 
the inequality between 
men and women in dat- 
ing and television, the 
discrimination toward 
immigrants and the dis- 
connect between them 
and their children, the 
morality of cheating and 
the marginalization of 
the elderly. 

Episodes like “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” “Indi- 
ans on TV,” “The Other 
Man” and “Old People,” 
titled to fit their themes, 
are enlightening for both 
Dev and the viewer while 
still highlighting Ansa- 
ris trademark — loud but 
clever humor and copi- 
ous amounts of swag. 

One might say that 
Master of None is all about 
contrast. It deftly bal- 
ances the light and the 
dark, joking about so- 
cial and personal issues 
while still creating ~an 
illuminating discussion. 


CEDLEY LE 


This show is reminiscent 
of Louis C.K.’s Louie but 
without as much perva- 


ness. 

Ansari’s character 
embodies the dream of 
youth, albeit one which 
is nearing its end. As a 
30-year-old, Dev is of- 
ten presented with big 


decisions, like marriage | 


and his career, while 
constantly being nagged 
by small inconveniences 
of laborious hedonism. 
What other show would 
use the purchase of Plan 
B after a one night stand 
to launch an _ episode 
about the idea of raising 
kids? 

Master of None is a good 
TV show. There may be 
some bias here in that the 
author of this review liked 
it so much that he watched 
the entire first season in 
two days, but aren't re- 
views all about bias? 


If you're between the | 


ages of 18 and 30 and 
are constantly plagued 


by a feeling of aimless- | 
ness even though your | 


life has nothing much 


to complain about, this | 
show is perfect for you. | 
It embodies the relative- | 


ly easy lifestyle of the 


millenial and the under- | 
| ing the Green Bay Packers 


lying, often depressing 
struggle of trying to find 
some shade of meaning 
and direction in a world 
of triviality. f 

Next time you log in 
to your Netflix account, 
which gives you access 
to a seemingly innumer- 
able amount of movies, 
ignore the distractions 
of the thousands of titles 
and focus instead on 
Master of None. 


VEriay iprelerrerrerer a - | 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
For The News-Letter 


Center Stage’s produc- 
tion of X’s and O's is an 
emotional, thought-pro- 
voking look at America’s 
most popular game that 
will satisfy theater afi- 
cionados and sports fa- 
natics alike. 

Deemed “A Football 
Love Story,” X’s and O's 
is a fitting tribute to the 
complicated relationship 
the American public has 
with football, as it tries 
to reconcile passion for 
the game with the poten- 
tially distressing effects 
it has on its players and 
community. 

X’s and O’s was created 
by playwright KJ. San- 
chez and actress Jenny 
Mercein, and it was di- 
rected by Tony Taccone. 
Established veterans of 
the entertainment  in- 
dustry, they were moti- 
vated to write this play 
after discovering their 
shared love of football. 
Mercein’s father, Chuck 
Mercein, played for sev- 
eral NFL teams, includ- 


and the New York Giants, 


| while she was growing 
| up. While Sanchez did not 


have a family background 
in football, her passion for 
the sport and her theatri- 
cal experience made her 
a perfect collaborative 


| match for the project. 


To create an authen- 
tic script, the duo con- 
ducted interviews with 
those connected to the 


football industry includ- 
ing NFL veterans, play- 
ers’ wives and dedicated 
fans. About 90 percent of 
the dialogue was taken 
from the transcriptions 
of these interviews, pro- 
viding legitimacy to 
every contention and 
sentiment — established 
throughout the play. 

The characters, whose 
stories are based on 
these telling interviews, 
truly care about football 
and wish to see its con- 
troversial problems al- 
leviated. 

X’s and O's stars sev- 
eral prominent stage and 
film actors as well as re- 
tired NFL player Dwight 
Hicks. Hicks played for 
the San Francisco 49ers 
from 1979 to 1985, partic- 
ipating in four Pro Bowls 
and two Super Bowls. 
Each cast member plays 
multiple roles, which 
range from Rocky to a 
physician to a Giants fan. 

The play has no tra- 
ditional plot and instead 
organically transitions be- 
tween various scenes that 
pay homage to football 
and its distinctly Ameri- 
can history while debat- 
ing its current merits and 
questionable future. As 
the scenes transition from 
one to the other, the set 
design constantly chang- 
es with them. 

The play discusses 
recent controversies sur- 
rounding football and 
the NFL. While X’s and 
O’s “tackles” issues like 
player compensations, 

SEE FOOTBALL, PAGE B4 
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(lassic Christmas songs: the definitive ranking 


| By MARCIA 


ZIMMERMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


With the holiday sea- 
son quickly approaching, 
there are thousands of 
Christmas songs that one 
can expect to hear on the 
radio. Here’s The News- 
Letter’s definitive list. 


1. “All I Want for 
Christmas is You” 


|, “All TI Want for Christ- 


mas is You” by Mariah 
Carey, first released on 
her 1994 Christmas al- 
bum, has a slow, epic 
opening complete with 
bells and Carey’s signa- 
ture dramatic vocal style. 
The song delves into a 


‘happier, faster tune soon 


after, with backup vocals 
and _ repetitive, iconic 
lyrics. The song is sing- 
able and memorable. The 
song seems to get even 
more festive with age. In 
2010, Carey rerecorded it 
for her second Christmas 
album as the “Extra Fes- 
tive” version, while in 
2011, she recorded it in a 
duet with Justin Bieber, 
calling the new version 
“SuperFestive!” 


2. “Jingle Bell Rock” 

“Jingle Bell Rock,” 
first released by Bobby 
Helms in 1957, is iconic 
today in part because 
of Mean Girls, the ubiq- 
uitous teen comedy re- 
leased in 2004. Cady 
(Lindsay Lohan), Regina 
George | (Rachel McAd- 
ams), Gretchen Weiners 
(Lacey Chambert) and 


Karen Smith (Amanda _ 


Seyfried) performed 
the song during their 


L 


others. 


school’s annual talent 
show. The song also ap- 
peared in other movies 
such as Cookie (1989) and 
Home Alone 2: Lost in New 
York (1992). “Jingle Bell 
Rock” has all the com- 
ponents of holiday cheer: 
jingle bells, frosty air, 
one-horse sleighs and an 
upbeat, cheery tune. 


3. “Let it Snow” 

“Let it Snow! Let it 
Snow! Let it Snow!” is the 
full name of the emblem- 
atic Christmas song, 
which just goes to show 
how enthusiastic it is. It 
was written by Sammy 
Cahn and Jule Styne in 
July of 1945 (Christmas 
in July, anyone?) during 
a California heat wave. 
It has the classic holiday 
theme of cold weather, 
cheeriness and relaxing 
inside. 


4. “Last Christmas” 

British pop duo 
Wham! originally re- 
corded this synth-pop 
song in 1984. It has also 
been covered by Taylor 
Swift, Ariana Grande 
and Cascada, among 
Most _ people 
know the song’s iconic 
lyrics which include, 
“Last Christmas / I gave 
you my heart / But the 
very next day you gave 
it away / This year / To 
save me from tears / I'll 
give it to someone spe- 
cial.” 


5. “White Christmas” 
Irving Berlin wrote 
“White Christmas” in 
1941 when he was remi- 
niscing about an old- 
fashioned Christmas set- 


ting. This concept shines 
through with lyrics like, 
“Tm dreaming of a white 
Christmas / Just like the 
ones I used to know.” 
According to Guinness 
World Records, the ver- 
sion sung by Bing Crosby 
was once the best-selling 
single of all time, with 
estimated sales over 50 
million worldwide. It is 
also the most-recorded 
Christmas song with 
over 500 versions in dif- 
ferent languages. How- 
ever, the original 1942 
Crosby version is still 
the most well-known. 


6. “Feliz Navidad” 

“Feliz Navidad” is the 
most popular interna- 
tional Christmas song. 
It’s a classic in the Unit- 
ed States, the Spanish- 
speaking world and the 
rest of the world. “Feliz 
Navidad, préspero afio y 
felicidad” means “Merry 
Christmas, a_ prosper- 


ous year and happiness” 
in Spanish. These lyrics 
are simple enough for 
non-Spanish speakers to 
remember and is festive 
for everyone, especially 
because of its danceable 
rock tune. 


7. “Santa Claus is Co- 
min’ to Town” 

“Santa Claus is Co- 
min’ to Town” was an in- 
stant hit when it was first 
sung on a radio show in 
November, 1934. It is 
seen as part of the clas- 
sic Christmas canon and 
has been re-recorded by 
the Four Seasons, Bing 
Crosby and the Andrew 
Sisters, the Beach Boys, 
Jackson 5, Faith Hill, 
Mariah Carey and (the 
king of Christmas cov- 
ers) Michael Bublé. The 
most well-known  ver- 
sion is Bruce Spring- 
steen’s, who turned it 
into a fun rock song. 

SEE CHRISTMAS, PAGE B5 
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Singer Mariah Carey performs her classic Christmas song every year. 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


he year is 

1976. A down- 

and-out loan 

shark from 

Philadelphia 
steps into the ring with 
the Heavyweight Cham- 
pion of the World, all 
eyes on him for the first 
time. All his life he’s 
been called a bum, a 
waste of potential, a no- 
good street urchin. Now, 
after months of training, 
Rocky Balboa stares into 
the eyes of his opponent 
with only one desire in 
his heart: to go the dis+ 
tance against a fighter 
who has never been 
matched. 

Creed is not his story. 
That being said, it’s clear 
where the film’s inspira- 
tion was derived. 

Creed, not to be con- 
fused with the ‘90s 
grunge band of the same 
name, is a recent sports 
drama from_ director 
Ryan Coogler set in the 
universe of the ever- 
famous Rocky film fran- 
chise. 

Starring Michael B. 
Jordan in the leading 
role, the film once again 
takes audiences into 
the tumultuous world 
of professional boxing 


and all the heartfelt per- push _ the f 
_ sonal growth that goes franchise Cinemas _ 
“franchises of all time the one 


certainly gives Creed big 
shoes to fill, but it is this 
reviewer's pleasure to 
report that the film suc- 
ceeds beautifully. 

The film opens. on 
Adonis “Donnie” John- 
son (Jordan), the illegit- 
imate son of deceased 
former heavyweight 
champion of the world 
Apollo Creed. True to 
the series’ typical tone, 
Donnie starts off lead- 
ing an unfulfilled life, 

‘in: and out of prison 
and struggling against 
a world that seems to 
only want to beat him 
down. 

Undaunted, he sets 
off into the world of 
boxing, eventually seek- 
ing tutelage from the 
one fighter he knows his 
father respected most: a 
certain Rocky Balboa 
(Sylvester Stallone). Un- 
der Rocky’s training, 
Donnie finally begins 


his role as Rocky 


vy, 


Stallone revises 


to carve out a niche for 
himself in the boxing 
world. Finally his lucky 
break arrives and, like 
his mentor before him, 
he is given an oppor- 
tunity to step into the 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


(reed breathes new life into Rocky series Netflix’s Jessica Jones 
my explores dark topics 


trying to claw out a role 
for himself in the world 
and transcend what the 
world expects him to be. 
Every step of the way, 
Jordan walks us through 
exactly what Donnie is 


ring with the champion thinking and feeling. 
of the world. Thus, his Not since the first film 
prepara- has the de- 
tions _be- sire to suc- 
gin. ‘ceed been 
Despite so palpa- 
being RE ie ie ||] ble. 
seventh SER From 


film in the 
franchise 


Starring: Michael 
B. Jordan, Sylvester 


all of that, 
it would 


thus far, tallcnasiecés be easy to 
it was ini- ; assume 
: Thompson 

tially a bit : : that Creed 
difficult to Director: Ryan is a_ by- 
Coogler 

pin down Run Times 133 min the-books 
precisely ing: PG. homage to 
what _ ton- Slee 13 the classic 
al__ direc- ying: Rocky film 


tion Creed 
would 


has been tonally incon- 
sistent over the years. 
Rocky II, for instance, 
takes a hard-hitting look 
at life after brief fame, 
while Rocky IV almost 
hilariously depicts one 
man trying to win over 
the entire Soviet Union 
in the name of interna- 
tional brotherhood. The 
series is almost notori- 
ous for being all over the 
place. 

Creed, however, 
thankfully does away 
with the absurdities of 
the series’ previous en- , 
tries and instead stays 
true to the series’ roots. 
It pulls the stakes away 
from the grandiose and: 


instead keeps its strug- . 


gles very personal. 

_ Much like the classics, 
the film is a near-perfect 
underdog story with 
Jordan’s performance | 
precisely capturing the | 
struggleof a young man 


NICOLAS GENIN/CC-BY-SA 2.0 
Balboa in this new installment. 


at 


Landmark Theatres, 
Cinemark Towson 
and XD, Eastpoint 


and noth- 
ing more. 
Admitted- 
ly, it does 


of ways, with quite a few 
characters being obvious 
parallels to ones seen in 
the past and the second 
half the film falling back 
on some of the series’ 
more iconic, if tired, cli- 
chés. 

That being said, how- 
ever, the film does re- 
markably well at stand- 


ing on its own and not ~ 


overly _ relying on_ its 
roots. While Stallone per- 
forms in excellent form, 
clearly thrilled to be back 
in his iconic role, the film 
never lets the audience 
forget that this is no lon- 
ger his story. 
While the messages 


FOOTBALL, From B3 
football’s effect on urban 
communities, and its role 
in child development, 
one of its main focuses 
is on the issue of con- 
cussions and their effect 
on players. Concussions 
have become an issue of 
national discussion, es- 
pecially with all the new 


‘information available on 


the severe medical effect 
that they can have on 
players who suffer from 
them during games. 
Other mediums have 
also recently produced 


-stories on concussion re- 


lated injuries on the foot- 
ball field. This includes 
an upcoming film titled 
Concussion staring Will 
Smith based on a 2009 
GQ article on the topic. 


There is also a documen- 


tary titled League of De- 
nial that focuses on some 
of the more controversial 
aspects of the NFUs re- 
sponse to CTE and con- 
cussions. 


ee 


a number both very familiar and 


GAGE SKIDMORE/CC-BY-SA 2.0 
Michael B. Jordan portrays Donnie, a struggling young boxer who seeks out the help of Rocky Balboa. 


of overcoming the im- 
possible remain con- 


sistent, the film makes | 


sure that audiences 
don’t forget that the 
torch is being passed 
on to Donnie and his 
generation. Though it 
does invoke tropes of 
prior films, it also does 


a great deal to modern- | 


ize the franchise, mak- 
ing the characters and 
settings more real and 
relatable than they have 
been for years. In this 
way, Creed has both kept 
the underlying spirit of 
this classic franchise 
alive, while breathing 
new, unexpected life 
into it at the same time. 

While perhaps 
quite as original as some 
may have hoped, Creed 
does one thing very well: 
It keeps the undying spir- 
it of the Rocky franchise 
alive. Donnie’s struggle 


tO. 


very powerful and truth- 
fully does not need to be 
changed up. 


Even if the film tra- | | 
verses entirely familiar | 
turf (particularly in its | 


ending), the performanc- 
es of Jordan and Stallone 
are skilled enough that 
audiences®” won't mind 
that they have likely 
seen. films like this be- 
fore. Much like Donnie 
seeks to do throughout 
the film, Creed keeps a 
legendary legacy alive, 
while punching out a 
distinctive name of its 
own. 


Overall Rating: 8/10 


Football-related inju-. 
ries have been linked to 
early onset Alzheimer’s 
and. chronic traumatic 
cephalopathy as well as 
mental health issues like 
addiction, depression and 
suicide. 

Ina particularly emo- 
tional scene, the actors 
recount stories from the 
interviews with the chil- 
dren and spouses of re- 
tired NFL players whose 
mental health had dete- 
riorated to the point of 
death. Ty ues 

. These anecdotes are 


heartbreaking and re- ° 


veal to audiences that 


_the theatrics we see on 
the field can have detri- 


mental effects on those 
who play the game and 
their loved ones. | 
Recurring’ scenes 
throughout the show in- 
clude the familiar occur- 
rence of three friends at a 
bar watching a game and 
discussing the future of 


football, a physician dis- 


t 
f 
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not 
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to do it) makes him a vil- 
| lain that is arguably greater 
: than that of other villains 
| like Ultron of Avengers 2, if 
| only because he’s so small- 
scale. His abilities are also a 
source of ethical dilemmas, 
| which is an uncharted ele- 
| ment for Marvel. Whereas 


i | Ultron, or Loki, aim to de- 


stroy the world, Killgrave’s 
| ability to just destroy regu- 
| lar people’s lives without 
| fully realizing it makes 
| him much more threaten- 


| ing and scary. 


| Ritter is also assisted 
| with a strong performance 
| by Mike Colter (The Good 
Wife) as Luke Cage, an- 
other hero who will be 
receiving his own Netflix 
show in 2016. In the series, 
| Colter portrays Cage as a 
multi-dimensional _ char- 
acter with an identity that 
is established but not fully 
| fleshed out by the time the 
series is completed. This is 
| understandable given the 
| fact that he will be the fo- 
| cus of his own show soon 
enough. 

The supporting cast 
also produces powerful 
performances, with a 
great amount of diver- 
sity in their individual 
portrayals of characters 
and their backstories. 

| The highlight could be 
| considered Eka Darville’s 
portrayal of Jessica’s 


| neighbor Malcolm who is 
struggling through addic- 
tion. 

Another notable aspect 
of the series is the amount 
of freedom that Marvel 
gives it in terms of subject’ 


iy 


matter. While Daredevil, an- 
other popular Marvel se- 
ries, was packed with vio- 
lence (which is still present 
here, but on a somewhat 
lighter level), Jessica Jones 
deals with dark issues 
like suicide, sexual vio- 
lence and substance abuse. 
These elements would un- 
doubtedly be absent or at 
least played down on the 
big screen. 

These more relaxed re- 
strictions allows for the 
show to explore its charac- 
ters in a way that resembles 
the success of Daredevil. As 
opposed to larger Marvel 
films that portray victims 
as no more than the name- 
less masses that are injured 
and in danger, the show’s 
smaller scale allows audi- 
ences to see the people be- 
ing affected and relate to 
them. At the same time, 
the larger ripple effects 
of some of the Marvel 
films can be seen in Jessica 
Jones. A recurring theme 
throughout the - series, 


.which is often seen in the 


Marvel Universe, is a dis- 
trust against superpow- 
ered members of society. 
Jones doesn’t rub certain 
people the right way and 
there are numerous in- 
stances of people rejecting | 
her assistance due to her' 
abilities. 

The first. season of 
Jessica Jones avoids the 
trappings of Daredevil 
and the rest of the Mar-: 
vel Universe, leaving a 
bright future for the rest; 
of the production deal 
between Netflix and) 
Marvel. 


KYLELUKER/CC-BY-SA 20 | 


Krysten Ritter portrays the title character in this new Marvel series. 


X’s and 0's tackles controversial sports issues 


cussing the health con- , 


cerns of football and an- 
ecdotes about the history 
of football. 

One concern  dis- 
cussed in the play that 
is relevant to Baltimore 
is football’s impact on 
urban communities and 
the ability of sports fran- 
chises to take advantage 
of cities. The departure 
of the Colts from Balti- 
more in the 1980s has 
had a lasting impact on 
many residents. ; 

Another issue ad- 
dressed is the influence 
the sport can have on the 
development of children 
and underprivileged mi- 
norities. Football can be 
beneficial for some chil- 
dren because it provides 
a sense of discipline and 
camaraderie. It can also 
provide a source of role 
models for children who 
grow up without them. — 

However, as many 


wealthier people begin 
to prevent their children 


} 


\. 


from playing football: 
because of the danger it’ 
poses, there may come a 
time when the only peo-. 
ple still playing football: 
are those who seek to es-. 
cape poverty. ) 
Ultimately X’s and O's. 
encapsulates the drama. 
and theatrics of football’ 
in a polished and well- 
acted show. As audi- 
ences gain insight into. 
the world of the players, 
their doctors and their, 
families, they will un-. 
doubtedly alter the way. 
they view this game. 
that has become so in:, 
grained in American’ 
culture. 
_ X's and O's 


originally 


premiered at the Berke-| 


i 
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Firefly Music Festival 
Announces yates for June 


The Firefly Music Festival, a four-day event in Dover, Del., 
has experienced rapid growth since its inauguration in 2012. 
Firefly released its lineup on Wednesday, Nov. 18 and will take 
place from June 16 - 19, 2016. Rachel Biderman Managing 
Editor of The News-Letter spoke to Firefly’s Director of 

Experience Megan Marshall to talk about the 2016 Festival. 


Rachel Biderman: Firefly started just four years ago and has grown 
exponentially ever since. Did you expect this growth? As a team, how 
are you adjusting to it? 


Megan Marshall: Firefly’s growth has been tremendous. We knew when we 
started that we had a world’s worth of potential in front of us, but adjusting to the 
growth has been more exciting than anything else because it gives us more op- 
portunities to give experiences to everyone attending. There have been challenges 
adjusting to that — making sure we’re giving everyone the experience they know 
and love from the first year but making sure it’s never exactly the same because 
there’s obviously an element of adjusting it year after year. 


RB: What can festivalgoers expect from Firefly 2016? 


MM: We are always working to adjust the attractions. What I think is really 
unique is that we take fan feedback and surveys so seriously, whether that’s in 
our talent lineup or on social media. We’re always asking who our next performer 
should be. We comb through all of that in the fall, and we make adjustments or 
even add something completely new. One thing we had new last year was “the 
beercade” which was taking our attraction “the arcade” since year one and up- 
grading it so that it had this really cool bar lounge area as well. We saw feedback 
that people loved it, and going into 2016 we want to make sure the bar service is 
faster and maybe provide more options for food and drink. We're always taking 
the feedback into consideration. 


RB: What are you most excited for from Firefly 2016? 


MM: I'm always excited to just see the end result. To be quite honest, it’s a 
little unpredictable. We have all these visions in mind and it’s planning, planning, 
planning. I look forward to seeing what it looks like when that final light switch 
turns on, when people interact with the site and seeing where people go first in the 
brewery. You never really know how something’s going to be used, interpreted or 
interacted with until it’s happening. 


RB: Tell me about Firefly’s new college program. 


MM: We're still working on exactly what it will consist of, but our biggest goal 
is to more directly relate to college students since that’s one of our largest demos. 
We want to get involved with campuses early, and we wrap that into the event 
planning itself to make it easier for college-aged groups to make it to Firefly. We 
added group packing this year and one of our goals with that is to make a really 
exciting way to let a group of 30 people — whether it’s student leadership, philan- 
thropy or Greek life — all come together and have a dedicated site on our camp- 
ing area to be there as a group. That'll be a really awesome benefit; The camping 
experience at Firefly is unlike anything else. 


RB: Is the group camping exclusively for college students? 


MM: We left it more general so that it wasn’t just for college students, the idea 
ebeing that even:an aliwani.oria young professionals organization could come and 
‘only camping space that gives you access to shower facilities, overnight parking ° 
for a certain number of vehicles, and an upgraded package has a private restroom 
and an additional shade tent for the group to hang out. 


RB: How did you get into the music events industry? 


MM: It was a surprising twist of events; When I was in school I was involved 
in Dance Marathon, which drove an interest in event organization. A friend of 
mine introduced me to Red Frog Events, and I fell in love with the company and 
came on board as an intern. In between my interview and coming on board, they 
announced Firefly. I was excited because music festivals were always a passion of 
mine. As soon as they announced it, I knew even more than ever that Red Frog 
would be an amazing opportunity for me, and I really dove into working for it 
early on in my internship experience. 


RB: What is your day-to-day like in the planning process? 


MM: This time of year is a really exciting time because we're spending a lot 
of time looking at surveys and feedback and putting together a plan of action for 
how we're going to make 2016 a standout and improve on the 2015 experience. 
We're wrapping up on that now. Looking forward, we'll be securing our vendors 
and the details of how to bring to life the festival. Day to day, I have meetings with 
our direct team to facilitate the best action plan and building the puzzle pieces: 
of the vision we've put together for next year. It’s meetings, and it’s phone calls; 
Ultimately every day looks different building up to the festival. 


RB: What is your day-to-day like during the festival? 


MM: We look at the festival in three areas: build, show and strike. The day-to- 
day is different for each. Build is focusing on the site plan and making sure we're 
working with our tent timelines to make sure our creative and constructive teams 
can get into place, to get all the small details in place. It’s working with our light- 
ing vendors, it’s training staff that are coming to site to start their area work of 
specialty. During the show itself, we're constantly moving to make sure we're ad- 
dressing any issue or behind the scenes challenge before it affects our festivalgoers. 
It’s shade where we want it to be; If the wind picks up, we run out and put down 
umbrellas — every day is different, and it’s a million tiny things. Strike is a focus 
on efficient breakdown with as much detail that goes into building. It’s making 
sure our vendors have efficient close-down processes, making sure we can leave 
the venue with a clean slate for next year and that we're closing out with all of our 

‘contacts and then we return to Ghicago [where Red Frog Events is headquartered]. 


RB: Is Firefly the only festival you work on at Red Frog? 


MM: I work on the festivals’ brand table, which oversees event experience for 
the Great American Beer Classic and ShamrockFest. I spend most of my time 
working on event experience for each of the festival brands. Personally, I also 
oversee merchandise development for all festival brands. The majority of my 
time is spent on the Firefly Big Barrel [Country Music Festival] experience. This 
year we are rebranding the Great American Beer Classic to Chicago Beer Classic, 
which we’ve announced today, so it’s been an exciting opportunity to put in time 

; with those brands as well.’ 


‘ 


RB: Is there anything else you'd like to add about 2016 festival? 


MM: This year more than ever we've really put a lot of attention into that fan 
experience and fan surveys, and we're just so excited to be back in 2016 with an 
amazing lineup. Having everyone excited and engaged early in the year will make 

for an amazing experience for our fans and festivalgoers. _ 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Top ten songs that channel 
annual Christmas cheer 


MRARIFNAJAFOV/CC-BY-SA 3.0 


Michael Bublé recorded covers of multiple songs on our definitive list, including’ “A Holly Jolly Christmas.” 


CHRISTMAS, FROM B3 

8. “A Holly Jolly 
Christmas” 

“A Holly Jolly Christ- 
mas” was written by 
Johnny Marks in the 
early 1960s and recorded 
later by Burl Ives. More 
recently, Michael Bublé 
and Lady Antebellum 
have recorded covers. 
The song uses festive 
lyrics with all the classic 
Christmas cheer: “Have 
a holly, jolly Christmas 
/ It’s the best time of 
the year / I don’t know 
if there’ll be snow / But 
have a cup of cheer...” 


9. “Have Yourself a 
Merry Little Christmas” 

Written by Hugh Mar- 
tin and Ralph Blane, 
“Have Yourself A Merry 
Little Christmas,” was 
originally a much more 
somber song with lyr- 


LIGHT 


CNA mele 


Ad 
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ics like, “Have yourself 
a merry little Christmas 
/ It may be your last / 
Next year we may all be 
living in the past.” When 
Judy Garland introduced 
itin 1944, she asked Mar- 
tin to change the lyrics 
to make the song more 
jolly, which is why it 
sounds merry and bright 
today. 


10. “Baby, It’s Cold 
Outside” 

“Baby, It’s Cold Out- 
side” can be heard to- 
day in Barnes & Noble 
commercials sung by 
Lady Gaga and Tony 
Bennett. “It also ap- 
peared in the’ movie 
“Elf,” where Jovie (Zoo- 
ey Deschanel) sings it in 
the shower and Buddy 
(Will Ferrell) sits on 
the bathroom counter 
and sings a duet with- 


=e me DI> 


out her knowing. Other 
popular covers have 
been done by the cast 
of “Glee,” Idina Menzel 
and Michael Bublé. The 
song is a nice call and 
response duet in which 
one singer tries to con- 
vince another to stay 
for the evening because 
of the cold weather. A 
classic Christmas song, 
its troubling undertone 
places it at number ten. 
A line says, “What’s in 
this drink?” and there 
is a consistent, unre- 
lenting pressure for the 
singer to stay inside de- 
spite his desire to go. 


Now with this defini- 
tive list, you too can im- 
press friends, family and 
colleagues with your 
extensive of the history 
and lyrics of these essen- 
tial Christmas tunes. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY — 


New programmable glasses treat lazy eye Eating sweets forms 
memories and habits 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Amblyopia, or lazy 
eye, is a disorder that 
reduces vision in one 
eye. Most cases of lazy 
eye occur in early child- 
hood when doctors can 
correct a_ patient’s | vi- 
sion through surgery, 
eye drops or eye patches. 
However, these correc- 
tive methods may be 
inconvenient or difficult 
to administer. Recently, 
the FDA approved newly 
invented electronic, pro- 
grammable glasses as an 
additional treatment for 
amblyopia. 

In patients with am- 
blyopia, the brain cannot 
process the visual input 
from one eye. For these 
people, vision in the eye 
is reduced, forcing the 
brain to rely heavily on 
visual information from 
the other eye. Gradually, 
these vision problems can 
become permanent and, 
therefore, unresolvable 
through medical treat- 
ments. The treatments are 
usually effective when the 
patients start the treat- 
ment before the age of 
eight, when their brains 
are still developing. 

Treatments using eye 
patches, eye drops and 
the new, programmable 
glasses can correct lazy 


Doctors prepare for first 


through 


eye occlusion. 
The instrument — blocks 
visual input from the 


dominant eye and forces 
the brain to utilize infor- 
mation from the weaker 
eye. With eye patches, the 
patient’ has to adhere to a 
schedule of patching for 
four to six hours every 
day. Over time, the brain 
learns to incorporate in- 
formation from the eye, 
and vision in the lazy eye 
improves. Though this 
technique improves their 
eyesight, many ‘still re- 
quire glasses in order to 
fully correct their vision. 
Researchers at Indiana 
University assessed the 
effectiveness of electronic 
glasses as an alternative 
to traditional methods, 
such as eye drops and 
patches. These glasses can 
be programmed to act as 
a patch with different oc- 
cluding ‘times. Each glass 
panel can be switched on 
or off to provide visual 
input to the patient, al- 
lowing doctors to occlude 
the dominant eye while 
correcting lazy eye vision 
with prescription glasses. 
To study the effective- 
ness of these glasses, re- 
searchers separated the 
test subjects into two 
groups. One group used 
the traditional eye patch- 
es to correct lazy eye, 
while the other wore the 


US. uterus transplants 


BY PAIGE FRANK | 
For The News-Letter 


_ Doctors at the Cleve- 
land Clinic, led by Dr. 
Andreas G. Tzakis, plan 
to be the first in the coun- 
try to successfully com- 
plete a uterus transplant, 
promising to help many 
women who otherwise 
would not be able to be- 
come pregnant. 


The procedure has 


been done before, but: 


never in the United 
States. Sweden recently 
became the first country 
to successfully complete 
such a transplant. At the 
University of Gothen- 
burg, nine women had 
uterus transplants. The 
first gave birth in Sep- 
tember 2014, and since 
then, three others have 
given birth as well. 

So far, all of the ba- 
bies born to women with 
transplanted uteri were 
premature but otherwise 
healthy. Two of these re- 
searchers’ __ transplants 
failed, one due to a blood 
clot and the other due to 
infection, and the organs 
had to be removed. 

Saudi Arabia and Tur- 
key are the only other 
countries that have at- 
tempted uterine trans- 
plants, but neither has 
succeeded. This may soon 
change, though, as Cleve- 
land is not the only hos- 
pital currently preparing 
to attempt the procedure. 
Others hospitals in both 
the U.S. and Britain are on 
track, but Cleveland is by 
far the closest. 

Within the U.S,, there 
are an estimated 50,000 
women who could be 
considered eligible for a 
uterus transplant. These 
‘are woman who would 
otherwise never have the 

ortunity to experience 

rildbirth due to lack of a 
uterus or damage to the 


% 


ie fis! abot bb in 4,500 | 


women have ovaries but 
lack a uterus. 

Dr. Tommaso Falcone, 
the Cleveland Clinic’s 
chairman of _ obstetrics 


and gynecology, recog- | 
| working at Imperial Col- 


nizes the novelty, and 


perhaps the strangeness, | 


of the procedure. He was 
initially very skeptical. 


It wasn’t until he visited | 


Sweden in 2013 to see the 
surgical team there that 
he began to understand 
its value. He observed a 
uterus transplant surgery 
and met with the couples 
undergoing it. 

“TY almost cross-exam- 
ined them,” Dr. Falcone 
said. “I was thinking, 
‘There’s got to be some- 
thing wrong with these 
people.” — ; 

After talking to them, 
though, he began to real- 
ize just how important 
pregnancy can be to a 
couple. 

“It’s a legitimate re- 
quest. I got on the plane 
and knew I would be at 
the forefront of trying to 
make this program work 
at the Cleveland Clinic,” 
he said. ; 

Tzakis, the other driv- 
ing force behind the proj- 
ect and the director of 
solid organ transplant 
surgery at the Cleveland 
Clinic, agreed. : 

“There are women 
who won’t adopt or 
have surrogates for rea- 
sons that are personal, 
cultural or religious. 
These women know ex- 
actly what this is about. 


They’re informed of the. 


risks and benefits. They 
have a lot of time to 
think about it, and think 
about it again. Our job 
is to make it as safe and 
successful as possible,” 
Tzakis said. ' 

The greatest risks lie 
with the surgery and the 
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Programmable glasses can replace eye patches in treating amblyopia. 


programmable _ glasses. 
These glasses were set to 
alternate between being 
opaque and clear every 
30 seconds. 

The subjects were 
tested with a reading 
chart after three months 
of treatment, and the re- 
sults demonstrated that 
both groups displayed 
the same amount of im- 
provements. 

By using these pro- 
grammable glasses, doc- 
tors can reduce the anxi- 
ety that young patients 
suffer when they use eye 
patches or eye drops. A 
study on children with 


prescription eye drops 
found that a quarter of 
the children felt anxiety 
before the administra- 
tion of an eye drop and 
15 percent of the patients 
refused to take the drops. 

In addition, eye drops | 
can have side-effects, 
such as nodules or local- 
ized inflammation in the 
eye. Similarly, eye patches 
may cause rashes or irri- | 
tation, and many patients | 
don't like wearing eye | 
patches because they feel 
uncomfortable after expe- 
riencing an extended pe- | 
riod of visual deprivation | 
in the dominant eye. 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


Theoretical “physicists 


lege London (ICL) have 
developed a laser-based 
heating method through 
which they believe par- 
ticular materials can be 


_ rapidly heated to temper- 


atures hotter than those 
in the center of the sun 
— 10 million Kelvin — in 
only 20 quadrillionths of 
a second. 

This heating method 
could prove valuable in 
fields like thermonuclear 
fusion energy, as~ sci- 
entists working in this 
area have long awaited a 
mechanism to reproduce 
the sun’s ability to pro- 
duce clean energy. 

The closest 
heating system to this 
new discovery is located 
in the Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory 
in California. The heat- 
ing rate of this alterna- 
tive is 100 times slower 
than that of the newly 
proposed method. How- 
ever, the mechanism of 
the theoretical physicists 


still resides in theory, and 


it is up to other research- 
ers to try and put it into 
practice. 

The idea that high- 
power lasers can heat 


materials is not new —_ 


scientists have used. this 
for years. In the past de- 
cade, researchers have 
been experimenting with 
this idea in order to cre- 
ate thermonuclear  fu- 
sion energy. Fusion en- 


ergy comes from fusion 


reactions, which occur 
when two light atomic 
nuclei combine to form a 
heavier nucleus through 


intense heat and pres- | 


sure. This results in some 


existing - 


mass being converted to 
energy. 

The challenge that has 
stumped researchers for 
years is that in order to 
actually harness energy 
from thermonuclear fu- 
sion, the energy output 
must be greater than the 
energy input. In other 
words, there must be a 
net gain in energy. This is 


-very difficult to achieve, 


given that it is not an 
easy task to heat materi- 
als to temperatures com- 
parable to the center of 
the sun. ‘ 

In their’ paper pub- 
lished in Nature Communi- 
cations, ICL physicists took 
a novel approach to the 
problem as they sought 
to focus more directly on 
ions. Ions make up the 
bulk of matter, so by heat- | 
ing these ions alone, the 
physicists believed they 
would be able to more 


quickly add energy to the - 
-entire material... 


In previous methods, 
lasers were targeted at the 
material, but the energy 
first had to go through 
the electrons a the tar- 
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_ journal 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


For some individuals, a 
meal is not complete un- 
less they consume some 
type of sweet, be it a 
cookie, cake, a doughnut 
or a candy bar. A recent 
study has shown that eat- 
ing those sweets imprints 
a memory of that meal in 
our brains. 

The hippocampus, 
that part of our brain 
whose job it is to form 
memories and then or- 
ganize and store that 
information, connects 
emotions and senses like 
smell, taste and sound to 
memories. It transmits 
memories to the appro- 
priate location in the 
cerebral hemisphere for 
long-term storage and 
subsequent retrieval, 
when necessary. Dam- 


| age to the hippocampus 


can result in an inability 
to retain new memories. 

The findings of the 
study, published in the 
Hippocampus, 
show that consuming 
sweets activates neurons 
in the dorsal hippocam- 


| pus, the region vital for 


episodic memory. Epi- 
sodic memory includes 
first-person events or past 
personal experiences that 
occurred at a particular 
place and time. 
Interestingly, the 
“sweet” can consist of a 
natural sweetener such 


as sucrose or an artificial’ 
sweetener like saccharin. 
No difference was found 
when the results of using 
each of these sweets were 
compared. 

The study found that 
when a meal of a sweet- — 
ened solution was con- 
sumed, the expression 
of the synaptic plasticity 
marker, the activity-reg- 
ulated cytoskeleton-asso- 
ciated protein, increased 
dramatically. The making 
of memories in our brains 
necessitates the process of 
synaptic plasticity. 

“We think that epi- 
sodic memory can be 
used to control eating 
behavior,” Marise Par- 
ent, professor in the 
Neuroscience Institute 
at Georgia State, said 
in a press release. “We 
make decisions like ‘I 
probably won't eat now. I 
had a big breakfast.’ We 
make decisions based on 
our memory of what and 
when we ate.” 

The possibility of con- 
trolling eating behavior 
using the hippocampus is 
based on the findings of 
the researchers’ previous 
studies, which illustrate 
that the temporary inac- 
tivation of the dorsal hip- 
pocampal neurons after a 
sucrose. meal accelerates 
the onset of the next meal 
and causes the rat to eat 
more food. 

In order to have a 
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Lasers can reach lemperalures hotter than the sun 


eee NASA/SDO/AIA/GODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER 
Scientists developed a theory for creating a laser whose temperature would exceed that of the sun. 


get material. Only then 
would the ions be heated, 
subsequently heating the 


‘entire matter. By bypass- 


ing the target material’s 
electrons, the physicists 
discovered a way to more 
rapidly increase the en- 
ergy of the material. 

The research team at. 
ICL realized that when a 
high-power laser is fired 
at a material, an electro- 
static shock wave is cre- 
ated. This electrostatic 
shock wave can be used 
to directly heat ions, rath- - 
er than going through the 
slow process of first heat- 
ing the electrons. __ 

In most scenarios, the 
electrostatic shock wave 
pushes the ions away, ac- 
celerating them rather 
than actually heating 
them. However, using su- 
percomputer modeling, 
the theoretical physicists | 
discovered that if the ma- 


terial used has two ions _ 
types, like plastics, the — 
acceleration of each type 
of ion would be differ- — 


ent. This causes friction 
between the ions, which 
rapidly heat the material. 
ey ars 
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Due to the density of 
materials with two ion 
types, the various ions 
act like matches rubbing 
against a box to create en- 
ergy within the material. 
The electrostatic shock 
wave accelerates the ions, 
which are then squeezed 
together _ more _ tightly 
than they are at their stan- 
dard states. The heating 


mechanism, however, can 


only be used in materials 
that are relatively dense at 
a standard state because 
if the ions are not close 


‘ enough to begin with, the 


frictional effect cannot be 
achieved. Thus, the heat- 
ing method is ineffectiv: 

in a gas. . 

_ While still purely theo- 
retical at this stage, if the 
theory is proven true by — 


experiments, __ scientists 
could develop the fastest- 


ever heating method to 


have ever been’ demon- 
strated in a lab. Now that 


‘the theoreticians have 


perimental physicists are 
racing to quickly unlock 
the potential of this new 
heating method.’ 
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Mantis shrimp myth Sweets can trigger memory formation 


about vision debunked 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


very once in 

a while, you 

might read a 

newspaper like 

The New York 
Times and find some ar- 
ticle written by some non- 
scientist who writes some 
flowery poetics about the 
mantis shrimp. 

The mantis shrimp, 
these poets claim, is able 
to see a beautiful world of 
vast colors that the human 
eye cannot even dream 
of perceiving. Humans 
have three types of color 
photoreceptors. | Mantis 
shrimp have 12 different 
types of color photore- 
ceptors. Wow! The world 
of color that the mantis 
shrimp can see must be 
astounding! 

“No other animals in 
the world sees color like 
the mantis shrimp,” an 
article in Business Insider 
proclaims. 

Some artist online 
even made a comic about 
the mantis shrimp, yibby 
yabbering on about “Why 
the mantis shrimp is my 
new favorite animal,” be- 
cause the shrimp is some- 
how able to see a whole 
new realm that we boring 
humans cannot. 

Let me make this clear 
up front: 


~ unfortunately, 1s “de 
edly untrue. As someone 
who was once hooked on 
this myth, it is my job to 
inform you loyal readers 
the correct fundamental 
principles of visual neu- 
roscience that debunk 
this myth. 

First let’s talk about 
color photoreceptors. 
These are cells that are 
located in your retina. 
More precisely _ these 
cells are called cones, 
and their ability to detect 
color depénds on a pro- 
tein called opsin. When 
light strikes an opsin, the 
protein changes its shape 
in the cell membrane, 
translating the light en- 
ergy into cellular changes 


that communicate to the: 


Contrary to myth, humans have better vision than mantis shrimp. 


0 


brain information about 
the light. Humans have | 
three types of cone opsins 
(nicknamed blue, green 
and red cones), and the 
difference between these 
opsins is the color of light 
to which the opsin is most 
sensitive. 

It is indeed true that 
the mantis shrimp has 
a lot more types of color 
photoreceptors than hu- 
mans do (12 versus three). | 
Yet, the mantis shrimp | 
does not have better color | 
vision than we do. | 

A study published 
in Science by Hanne H. 
Thoen and colleagues in 
January of 2014 showed 
that mantis shrimp are ac- 
tually worse than we are 
when it comes to discrim- 
inating differences in col- 
or. In other words, the fact 
that the mantis shrimp 
has a greater variety of 
color photoreceptors does 
not endow the crustacean 
with better color vision. 
Why is that? 

As it turns out, signals 
from color photorecep- 
tors are actually quite 
ambiguous. In fact a sin- 
gle cone type responds 
not only to changes in 
the color of light, but also 
to changes in the inten- 
sity of light. Thus when 
a cone is activated by | 
light it cannot tell which | 
change has turned it on: 
Is it an alteration in the 
wavelength of light or in 
the intensity of light? 

Due to this ambigu- 
ous signal, you need not 
only a variety of cone 
types that are sensitive 
to different wavelengths 
of light, but also the neu- 

al U] 


ral 5 


Hy pes of cone 
ple when yellow light is 
perceived by the human 
eye, all three types of 
cones in the eye will be | 
activated. 

What's different will 
be the strength of their 
signals. Green and red 
cones will be strongly 
activated, whereas the 
intensity of signals from 
blue cones will be weakly 
activated. 

As a result, because 
humans have the neural 
circuitry to make such 
comparisons, we can see 
color. Mantis shrimp, un- 
fortunately, do not have 
such complex neural cir- 
cuitry, and therefore their 
color vision is more lim- 
ited than ours. _ 


| 
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MEMORIES, From B7 
healthy diet, it is neces- 
sary for one’s brain to 
form a memory of one’s 
meals. 

Research by a group of 
scientists in London re- 
vealed that the interrup- 
tion of the encoding of the 
memory of a meal in hu- 
mans, which could result 
from: watching television 
or reading, for example, 
increases the amount of 
food consumption at the 
next meal. 

People suffering from 
amnesia will eat again 
right after they are of- 
fered food, despite the 
fact that they have al- 
ready consumed a meal, 
because they have no 
memory of the meal. 


“To understand energy 
regulation and the causes 
of obesity, scientists must 
consider how the brain 
controls meal onset and 
frequency,” Parent said. 

Other studies have 
found relations between 
obesity and _ increased 
snacking. Also, during 
the past 30 years, children 
and adults have been con- 
suming more snacks on a 
daily basis, and they are 
consuming more of their 
daily caloric intake from 
those snacks. 

Research by food scien- 
tists at Cornell University 
has found that a person’s 
emotional state affects 
his or her perception of 
taste. Sweets are the crav- 
ing of choice for people in 


negative 
emotional 
states. 

T he 
Georgia 
State  re- 
searchers 
plan to 


continue 
their _re- 
search to 
determine 
whether a 
diet that is 
nutrition- 
ally _ bal- 
anced 
one that contains protein, 
fat and carbohydrates — 
has a similar effect. on Arc 
expression and whether 
this is tequired for the 
memory of sweet foods. 
With findings like this, 
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People tend to eat sweets with negative emotions. 


along with other stud- 
ies in this area, we are 
beginning to understand 
how the brain controls the 
timing of meals and how 
memory influences ener- 
gy intake. 


Uterus transplants offer hope for infertile women 


UTERUS, From B7 


| anti-rejection drugs that 


patients are required to 
take. Doctors must con- 
sider the risks for the 
mother and the fetus, 
which will be developing 
in a uterus taken from a 
deceased individual. The 
baby will be exposed to 
all of the drugs that the 
mother ingests. 

Risks are reduced 
slightly by the fact that all 
the potential candidates 
are otherwise healthy 
women. Thousands of 


| women have delivered 


healthy babies while tak- 
ing anti-rejection drugs 
for transplants, many of 
whom may have not been 
as initially healthy as the 
women eligible for the 
uterus transplants. 


drugs +++ pre-eclampsia 
(a pregnancy complica- 
tion involving high blood 
pressure) and _ slightly 
smaller babies — have 
not even been proven to 
have been a direct result 
of the drugs. 

Besides the risks for 
the woman, the second- 
greatest concern has been 
the ethicality of the pro- 
cedure. Jeffrey Kahn, a 
Johns Hopkins University 
medical ethicist, spent 
time evaluating the pro- 
cedure and_ ultimately 
did not find any ethical 
qualms with the idea. 

“We're doing lots of 
things to help people have 
babies in ways that were _ 
never done before,” Dr. 


Kahn said. “It falls into 
that spectrum.” 


The only other options 


for the women the proce- 
dure targets are adoption 
or surrogacy. Surrogacy, 
because it requires the 
exchange of money, has 
the potential to be exploit- 
ative of poor women. The 
transplant then, he says, is 
ethically superior to this 
option. 

Where organ _ trans- 
plants used to be aimed 
solely at saving lives, doc- 
tors at Cleveland Clinic 
see no reason why trans- 
plants can’t be expanded 
to simply improve pa- 
tients’ quality of life. Their 
goal is to give the chance 
to experience pregnancy 
to women who thought 
they never could. 


, 


deceased organ donor and 
transplant it into a woman 
who lacks a uterus for a 
temporary period of time. 
After having a maximum 
of two babies, the uterus 
would be removed to al- 
low the woman to stop 
taking transplant anti- 
rejection drugs. 

As of now, the Cleve- 
land Clinic has eight 
potential women who 
have been selected for 
the transplants and have 
begun the screening 
process. When the time 
comes for them to re- 
ceive surgery, surgeons 
will remove their cervix 
and part of the vagina in 
addition to a damaged 
uterus. The new uterus 


_ secured, 


will be connected to the 
patient’s vagina ~ and 
the uterine vessels will 
be attached to the large 
blood vessels running 
outside the recipient's 
pelvis. The ovaries of the 
patient, however, will 
not be connected to the 
transplanted uterus. This 
means natural pregnancy 
is still impossible for the 
patient. After a year of 
healing, the recipient will 
be able to attempt in vitro 
fertilization. 

The fertilization pro- 
cedure is prepared for 
well before the uterus 
transplant takes place. 
The women are given hor- 
mone treatments to stim- 
ulate egg production and 
at least 10 of their eggs are 
fertilized with 


The C tan de Gite 
plans to. begin: with 10 
trial recipients. Tzakis 


will be in charge of the 
surgeries. To prepare for 
the uterus transplants, 
Tzakis spent time with 
the Swedish team, ob- 
serving all nine of their 
transplants. 

The Swedish team did. 
not stick to deceased do- 
nors like the Cleveland 
team plans to. They per- 
formed. transplants that 
removed the uterus of a 
woman past menopause. 
The live surgeries often 
used the recipient’s moth- 
er as the donor, which 
meant the babies born us- 
ing the transplanted uter- 
us essentially came from 
the same womb as their 


‘ 


$6 


= 


mothers. 

The live-donor proce- 
dure is riskier than the 
procedure Tzakis plans 
to perform. Removing the 
tiny blood vessels neces- 
sary to the uterus from 
the live donor’s other tis- 
sues is risky. The uterine _ 
vessels are wound around 
the ureters, which carry 
urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder. 

Prior to the procedure, 
recipients go through a 
thorough screening pro- 
cess. They must be in a 
stable relationship and 
free of psychological dis- 
orders, which are com- 
mon requirements for 
most organ transplants. 

Finances are also taken 
into consideration, as the 
women must spend a sig- 


-“After all the prepara 
tion: and screening» the 
women are not even 
guaranteed a procedure. 
They go onto a waiting 
list where they must wait 
until a matching donor 
becomes available. As for 
the actual procedure, the 
doctors predict the sur- 
gery should take about 
five hours to complete. 
The entire  trans- 
plant project is the ac- 
cumulation of a year 
of careful thought. A 
15-member ethics board 
evaluated the research 
plan extensively before it 
was approved. When the - 
researchers were finally 
given the go-ahead, the 
staff was completely in 
support of the plan. 


By ADARSH MALLA 
For The News-Letter 


A new study from the 
University of Texas MD 
Anderson Cancer Cen- 
ter, which was published 
earlier this week,’ links 
diets high in meat to an in- 
creased risk of developing 
kidney cancer. This hap- 
pens through the intake of 
carcinogenic compounds 
that are created during the 
cooking process. 

According to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, renal 
cell carcinoma (RCC), the 


most common form of 


kidney cancer, is expected 
to be diagnosed in over 
60,000 new patients this 
year. The occurrence of 
RCC has been rising over 
the past few years, and 
researchers and dieti- 
cians have hypothesized 
that a Western diet could 
be a key player in this in- 
creased incidence. A diet 


containing more’ meat 
than average has been 
linked to increased cancer 
risk in the past, but the 
reasons increased meat 
consumption causes in- 


-creased cancer risk have 


yet to be identified. 

The researchers at the 
MD Anderson Cancer 
Center sought to better 
characterize diet-related 
factors that can contrib- 
ute to the risk of kidney 
cancer by examining the 
diets and genetic informa- 
tion of 659 patients who 


were recently diagnosed 
with RCC. They then com- - 


pared data from these pa- 
tients with data collected 
from 699 healthy men and 
women. é 
“We found elevated 
RCC risk associated with 
both meat intake and 
meat-cooking mutagens, 
suggesting independent 
effect of meat-cooking 
mutagens on RCC risk,” 


{ 


Xifeng Wu, the senior 
author, said in a press re- 


_ lease. 


Specifically the study 
showed that kidney can- 
cer patients not only con- 
sumed more meat, but 
the study also identified 
an increased risk due to 
ingestion of two particu- 
lar carcinogens that form 


under high-temperature © 


cooking conditions of 
meat: ,2-amino-1-methyl- 
6-phenylimidazo(4,5- 
b) pyridine — (PhIP) 
and _ amino-3,8- 


dimethylimidazo(4,5-f) 


quinoxaline (MeIQx). 
The researchers iden- 


tified a 54 percent in- 


creased risk associated 
with PhIP and a twofold 
increase in the risk asso- 
ciated with MelQx. This 
is the first study to iden- 
tify an association be- 


tween dietary MelQx and | 


kidney cancer. 
Additionally this study 
oF J 


v 


Meat consumption linked to kidney cancer 


was the first to examine 
the connections between 
genetic risk factors for 
RCC and the intake of 
mutagens resulting from 
meat cooking. This aspect 
of the study found that a 
high intake of carcino- 
gens can be more impact- 
ful for people who have 
variations in particular 
genes, such as Inositol 
1,4,5-trisphosphate recep- 
tor, type 2 (ITPR2), whic 
is associated with the risk 
of acquiring kidney can- 
cerand obesity. = 
_ The paras cies do not 
suggest that people com- 
pletely eliminate “ahegt 
from their diet, but rather 
that individuals focus on 
rene meat in mod- 
eration, as a part of a wel] 
balanced diet, Addition, 


. 
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pecially meats that have 
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Greenland glacier Funding culs threaten mental health care 
rapidly loses mass 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Glacier Zachariae Is- 
strom, located in north- 
east Greenland, is los- 
ing mass at a rate of.five 
billion tons per year 
according to a recently 
published study in Sci- 
ence. The glacier holds 
enough water to raise 
sea levels by more than 
18 inches and has en- 
tered a stage of acceler- 
ated retreat. 

“North Greenland 
glaciers are changing 
rapidly,” Jeremie Mougi- 
not, lead author of the 
study and assistant re- 
searcher in the Depart- 
ment of Earth System 
Science at the Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine 
(UCT), said in a press 
-release. “The shape and 
dynamics of Zachariae 
Isstrom have changed 
dramatically over the 
last few years. The gla- 
cier is now breaking up 
and calving high vol- 
umes of icebergs into 
the ocean, which will re- 
sult in rising sea levels 


of Greenland are needed. 

Eric Rignot, senior 
author of the study and 
Chancellor’s Professor 
of Earth System Science 
at UCI, added that the 
glacier is not only being 
hit from below, but is 
also being warmed from 
above. 

“The top of the gla- 
cier is melting away as 
a result of decades of 


steadily increasing air 
temperatures, while its 
underside is 


compro- 
mised by currents carry- 
ing warmer ocean water, 


breaking away into bits 
and pieces and retreat- 
ing into deeper ground,” 
Rignot said. 

Nioghalvfjerdsfjor- 
den, another large glacier 
near. Zachariae Isstrom, 
is also melting, but at a 
slower rate because it is 
protected by an inland 
hill. Added together, the 
two glaciers make up 12 
percent of the Greenland 
ice sheet. If they both 
fully collapse, global sea 
levels will rise by more 
than 39 inches. 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


It is common for men- 
tal health services to be 
targeted by funding cuts, 
which negatively affects 
not only individuals but 
also community resourc- 
es. The emergency depart- 
ment (ED), in particular, 
has been noted for receiv- 


| ing an influx of mentally- 
| ill patients following the 


closure of mental health 
facilities. The extent to 
which such extensive bud- 
get cuts to public mental 
health systems affect the 
ED has not, however, been 


| well-documented or well- 
| quantified. 

and the glacier is now | 
| 2009 to 2011, $587 mil- 


| tal 


For example, from 
lion was cut from men- 
health services in 
California alone. Such 
sweeping budget cuts 


have necessitated that 


| facilities such as the Sac- 


ramento County Mental 


| Health Treatment Center 


| significantly reduce the 
| number of available psy- 


| chiatric beds. 


| 2009, 


Between 
June and September of 
the Sacramento 
County Mental Health 
Treatment Center re- 
duced the number of in- 
patient psychiatric beds 
from 100 to 50. By Oct. 
1, 2009, the treatment 
center had completely 


| closed its outpatient cri- 


| sis 
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observations proved 
that the glacier has un- 
anchored from its base 
-and is slowly crumbling 
into the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The team was also 
able to collect and record 
precise changes in the 
shape, size and position 
of the glacier using high- 
ly sensitive radar sound- 
er, gravimeter and laser 
profiling systems. This 
data helped to draw con- 
clusions about the state 
of Earth’s polar regions. 

The researchers con- 
cluded that, due to global 
and ocean warming, the 
bottom of Zachariae Is- 
strom is being eroded by 


warm ocean water mixed . 


with increasing amounts 
of meltwater that comes 
from the ice sheet surface. 
Mouginout noted that, in 
order to determine the fu- 
ture of the melting process, 
more oceanographic obser- 
vations in the critical sector 


% 


the results of climate 
warming on polar gla- 
ciers. The changes are 
staggering and are now 
affecting the four cor- 
ners of Greenland.” 

According to the Na- 
tional Snow and_ Ice 
Data Center, the planet’s 
two major ice sheets, lo- 
cated in Greenland and 
Antarctica, make up 99 
percent of the freshwa- 
ter found on earth. The 
Center added that the 
ice sheets in Greenland, 
in particular, are declin- 
ing at a pace that exceeds 
their rate of accumula- 
tion. This trend is due 
to warmer temperatures, 
which have caused an 
increased melting rate at 
the island’s edges. 

Further research on 
the status of ice sheets 
and glaciers in Green- 
land and Antarctica is 
supported by funding 
from NASA’s Cryospher- 
ic Sciences Program. 
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ln Greenland, multiple glaciers are melting at unprecedented rates. 


stabilization unit, 
which had formerly been 
open 24 hours a day and 
seven days a week. 
According to investi- 
gator Arica Nesper of the 


| University of California 


Davis School of Medicine 
and her colleagues, this 
decrease in county men- 
tal health services created 
an enormous burden on 
the nearby ED of the UC 
Davis Medical Center. In 
a research report recently 
published online: in» An- 
nals of Emergency Medicine, 
Nesper and her colleagues 
describe the impact of the 
closure on the ED’s pa- 
tient flow, as indicated by 


A high fat diet may be 


By MANISH PARANJPE 
Senior Staff Writer 


According to the Har- 
vard T.H. Chan School of 
Public Health, the United 
States is facing an obe- 
sity epidemic. Americans 
are getting heavier ev- 
ery year, which increases 
their risk of developing 
cardiovascular disease, 
hypertension, diabetes, 
stroke and_ sleep-disor- 
ders. But a high fat diet 
may do more than cause 
these metabolic problems. 
According to this new 
study, obesity could be 
linked to changes in brain 
chemistry. 

In a study published 
in the journal Brain, Be- 
havioral, _and Immunity, 
researchers found, for 
the first time, that a high 
fat diet can cause the im- 
mune cells of our nervous 
system, microglia, to be- 
come active and start eat- 
ing away at our neuronal 
connections. But there is 
still hope for the burger- 
lovers among us: The re- 
searchers also found that 
after switching to a low 
fat diet, these neuronal 
problems could be cor- 
rected. 

For their study, Dr. 
Alexis Stranahan, along 
with his colleagues at 
the Medical College of 
Georgia, fed mice either 
a high fat diet (HFD) or 


| low fat diet (LFD)’ for — 


three months. After three 
months, some of the 


oa 


the increased number of 
ED psychiatric visits after 
the reductions had taken 
place at the county’s treat- 
ment center. 

Following the de- 
crease in psychiatric 
services, the number of 
daily psychiatric consul- 
tations provided by the 
ED increased from 1.3 to 
4.4. In other words, the 
ED provided more than 
triple the number of psy- 
chiatric consults in the 
eight months after the 
closure than in the eight 
months before the clo- 
sure. Moreover, the aver- 
age ED length of stay for 
patients identified with 
severe mental illness in- 
creased from 14.1 hours 
before the closure to 21.9 
hours after the closure. 

The investigators have 
found that, as the average 
number of daily psychiat- 
ric consultations and the 
length of stay increased, 
psychiatric patients had 
to wait longer in the ED 
before being transferred 
to an inpatient bed or a 
psychiatric hospital. Prior 
to the reductions, in-the 
county's treatment,center, 
psychiatric» patients who 
required an ED bed oc- 
cupied the space for about 
19 hours per day, which 
increased to 97 hours once 
the closure was complete. 


mice with the HFD were 
switched to a LFD for two 
more months,’ while the 
rest were kept on a HFD. 
The mice initially fed a 
LFD were maintained on 
this diet for the full five 
months. Throughout the 
course of the experiment, 
the researchers monitored 
measures of the mice’s me- 
tabolism including weight, 
average calorie intake, fat 
pad weight, blood insulin 
and glucose levels. In ad- 
dition to these measures of 
obesity, Stranahan and his 
team also measured sev- 
eral indicators for microg- 
lia activation and synaptic 
function. 

Microglia, immune 
cells of our nervous sys- 
tem that promote inflam- 
mation in the brain, are 
critical in maintaining 
properly functioning neu- 
rons. 

“Normally in the 
brain, microglia are con- 
stantly moving around. 
They are always moving 
around their little fingers 
and processes. What hap- 
pens in obesity is they 
stop moving,” Stranahan 
told Science Daily. “They 
draw in all their pro- 
cesses; They basically just 
sit there and start eating 
synapses. When microg- 
lia start eating synapses, 
the mice don’t learn as ef- 
fectively.” 

After 12 weeks, the 
mice that were initially 


_ fed a high-fat chow expe- 


rienced weight gain and 


t 


Commonly dubbed as 
“psychiatric boarding” 
in emergency medicine, 
this phenomenon encom- 
passes both voluntary 
and involuntary patients 
who come to the ED with 
mental illness and who 
are ultimately detained 
in the ED for an extended 
period due to the short- 
age of beds in psychiatric 
units. Patients who are 
delayed in their transfer 
to an inpatient psychiat- 
ric bed or a psychiatric 
bed in another facility are 
also delayed in receiving 
necessary care. In addi- 
tion, psychiatric boarding 
presents significant prob- 
lems in the ED’s patient 
flow for both psychiatric 
and non-psychiatric pa- 
tients. 

Assuming that pa- 
tients who arrive at the 
hospital with other ail- 
ments occupied an ED 
bed for four to six hours 


per day; the researchers | 


estimate that the addi- 
tional number of psychi- 
atric patients may have 
affected the flow of pa- 
tients to the extent that 13 
to 20 patients that would 


have normally been eval= 


uated in the ED were de- 
layed in receiving care. 
Since the researchers 
did not survey the effect 
of the reductions in the 
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Budget cuts for psychiatric services tend to cause mental health patients to visit emergency rooms often. 


county’s treatment center 
on nearby EDs of other 
hospitals in the Sacramen- 
to area, they acknowledge 
that their findings may 
be reflective of the spe- 
cific conditions of the 
single study site. How- 
ever, psychiatric board- 
ing has been recognized 
as a frequently occurring 
problem in areas that 
have a shortage of .psy- 
chiatric beds. Recently, in 
the wake of the expanded 
mental health coverage 
provided by the Afford- 
able Care Act, new policy 
measures have been taken 
to address the problem of 
psychiatric boarding in 
the ED. 

In 2014, the Washing- 
ton State Supreme Court 
ruled that, regardless of 
the shortage of funds, 
staff or facilities, men- 
tally ill patients should 
‘not be detained in the 
ED without treatment. A 
mandate was also issued 
to increase the number 
.of available psychiatric 
beds. This policy deci- 
sion, according to the re- 
searchers, has important 


implications for mental 


health policy discus- 
sions and changes that 
would need to take place 
to address the. current 
limitations of mental 
health care. 


harmful for the brain 


an increased weight of 
adipose tissue, or fat tis- 
sue, in their pads. Switch- 
ing back to a low fat chow 
after 12 weeks reversed 
this weight increase, but 
only partially. 

After confirming the 
presence of obesity, the 
team moved to analyze 
synaptic and microglial 
activity in the hippocam- 
pus, the center of learn- 
ing and memory. Strana- 
han found an increased 
level of cytokines, small 
inflammatory molecules 
produced by hippocam- 
pal microglial cells upon 
activation, in the mice 
fed the HFD. They also 
found that microglia in 
the obese mice ate more 
synapses than those in 
the low-fat diet mice. 

In addition to microg- 


lia, hippocampal syn- 
apses in high-fat-eating 
mice changed. After 


monitoring the electrical 
properties of the mice’s 
hippocampi using elec- 
trophysiology, the  re- 
searchers found that hip- 
pocampal synapses in 
the high-fat-eating mice 
became less sensitive. In 
memory-dependent tasks, 
the obese mice had sig- 


nificantly lower spatial 


memory and object recog- 
nition abilities, signs of a 
weakened hippocampus. 

_ After 12 weeks, the 
researchers switched the 


obese mice to a low-fat - 


chow. After the switch, 


- Stranahan found that mi- 


’ 


croglial and hippocampal 
synaptic activity returned 
-to their baseline levels. 
Diet reversal, as the au- 
thors explained, seems to 
normalize obesity-related 
changes in the brain. 

The team also found 
that, even after 12 weeks 
of being ona high fat diet, 
the mice had no insulin 
resistance, indicating that 
changes in the brain take 
place before the onset of 
diabetes. 

Microglia are critical 
for maintaining healthy 
synapses. During normal 
physiological conditions, 
microglia serve to prune 
synapses that are not 
working properly, ensur- 
ing healthy brain develop- 
ment. However, as Strana- 
han’s research suggests, 
obesity alters this careful 
balance. The good news 
is that the brain changes 
that happen as a result of 
obesity are largely revers- 
ible with proper dieting. 

The study notes that, 
while mice were on the 
HED, they still ate same 
the amount of calories as 
mice onthe LFD. | 

“The entire metabolic 
phenotype is driven by 
diet composition rather 

the amount of calo- 
ries,” Stranahan told Sci- 
ence Daily. 
Thus, if high-fat-eating 
mice greater variety 
in their diets, they mig 
also have Geared more - 
total calories, as humans — 
often GO. Sak. 
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Devin Tucker 
Dev's Corner 


n this world of ever- 

increasing regula- 

tion, the sports in- 

dustry has received 

a heavy pressure 
from outside sources in 
favor of the installment of 
policies meant to increase 
player safety. 

With this evolution has 
come the degradation of 
the spirit of sports with- 
out the sort of raw emo- 
tion and lack of restraint 
that comes with athletic 
competition. A player's 
knowledge to have to re- 
strain an urge produces 
a sort of anxiety, and the 
more regulations that ex- 
ist, the less capable play- 
ers are of taking the game 
into their own hands. 

Penalties —_ drastically 
alter the course of games, 
and players now even get 


ora s XC comes up just sure al a 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 
Expectations —_ were 


high as the women’s 
cross country team trav- 
eled to Winneconne, 
Wis. this past weekend 
looking to take home 
their fourth straight na- 
tional 
The 6,000-meter race 
was held at the. Lake 
Breeze Golf Club and 
hosted by Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh. 


Despite getting off to a 


great start, the Lady Jays 
were unable to stay ahead 
of the pack and capture 

_ the title. ' 
“Overall it was a re- 
ally tough day. I think a 


lot of us went in to the 


race with the expecta- 
tion of winning, without 
the worries of things not 
coming together,” senior 
Sophia Meehan said. 


“{Junior Tess Meehan, 


senior Hannah Oneda] 
and I had hoped to place 
with the top ten, and 
unfortunately it was not 
our best performance. 
However 
Caroline Smith ran an 
amazing race, which 
helped clinched a po- 
dium spot for us. It was 
a very upsetting end to 
the season for us. I truly 
believe this has been our 


best team yet, and I wish 


we could have finished 
at the top.” | 

" Sophi Meehan led 
‘the team for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. 
Her time of 21:31 was 
‘enough for sixth-place 


on the day. Smith, in her 


_ first ever National Col- 
lege: Athletic | -Associa- 


a fgane ot calcig Eiorentinp between Azz 


championship. 


[sophomore] 


thrown out for “targeting” 
defenseless receivers. 

While there may be 
some sense of malice 
that comes with big hits 
in a minority of cases, 
the defensive players are 
doing their job by mak- 
ing the play and poten- 
tially generating a ben- 
eficial outcome for their 
own team. 

Big hits are a result 
of mistakes made by 
the offense, whether the 
quarterback’s . read_ or 
the receiver’s' route, and 
mistakes should be seen 
as a lesson never to be 
repeated. The defensive 
team should not be criti- 
cized for exerting their 
fullest potential to ben- 
efit their own team, and 
this constantly inter- 
rupted game of football, 
cut short by penalties, 
fouls and  announce- 
ments, makes people de- 
sire some spectacle free 
from hindrance. This 
realization can be met 
through the game of Cal- 
cio Fiorentino. 

Calcio Fiorentino is 
hardcore. Originating 


LORENZO NICCIOLI/CC-BY-SA-3.0 


time of 21:35, a personal 
best. 
“Going into the race 


I didn’t really know - 


what to expect because 


J hadn’t run at a nation- . 


al championship cross 
country race _ before,” 


- Smith, who finished in 


12th place, said. “I was 
lucky to have. upper- 
classmen who had been 
to nationals multiple 
times to show me how 
to prepare for the race. 
They always know how 
to calm my nerves on 


the starting line and en-_ 


sure me that we've put 


- the effort in throughout 
the season and are ready 


for the race. Our coach 
brings us to a lot of com- 
petitive division I meets 


which prepared me for. 


the pressure and pace 
of nationals. During the 
race I was just thinking 


about how lucky I was to 
‘be there. Going into col- 


lege all of my running 


goals were in the 800 


meters, I never thought I 
could have similar goals 
in cross country. I used 
to say I was an 800-me- 


ter runner but I'm happy | 


to be able to say I’m both 
an 800-meter and cross 
country runner.” 

Tess Meehan joined 
Sophia and Smith in 
capturing All-American 


nods as she finished 

35th with a time of 21:46. © 
Three All-Americans are 
the second most Hop-~ 


kins has had in program 


history. For the Meehan 


sisters, this was their 
second >» All-American 
distinction. 


‘This year’s senior class | 
- finished as one of the most | 


SPORTS 


from 16th century Italy, 
the game has no visible 
rules to speak of except 
getting a ball to the other 
teams corner and throw- 
ing it into a net. The game 
combines football, soccer, 
rugby and ultimate fight- 
ing. 

The players start out 
aligned across from each 
other, and the round usu- 
ally starts with some light 
sparring. However af- 
ter certain players try to 
make advances in an at- 
tempt to score, the physi- 
cality increases exponen- 
tially. 

Imagine 27 men versus 
27 other men in an ulti- 
mate fighting cage match, 
with almost nothing off 
limits apart from major 
injuries. Head butting, 
punching, elbowing and 


choking are allowed in 


the modern version of the 
game, with the only real 
regulations against suck- 
er punches and kicks to 
the head. 

This may seem like 
some sort of savagery or 
unnecessary violence, but 
each player understands 
the risk and makes his or 
her own decision to enter 
the contest. 

The game is all for a 
free dinner for the win- 
ning team, and the play- 
ers are not.compensated 
in any other way. Their 
utter love for tradition 
and desire to be next to 
their friends and team- 


mates in raw sport serves " 


as enough motivation to 
risk injury, and this sport 
seems one of very few re- 
maining whose purpose 
extends past monetary 
reward. 

Although modern so- 
ciety vehemently insists 
on reg 


latio: and Bhan 


aging risk, I believe that | 
this sport of Calcio Fio- | 


rentino should remain a 
bastion of raw and violent 
competition, that, while 
controlled, allows men to 
exercise their animalistic 
inclinations. 

While Ido not want to 
purport the idea of mak- 
ing the NFL like this or 
supporting violent behav- 


eek 12 
in the 
National 
Football 
League 
(NFL) was another inter- 


ior, | do believe the under- | 


lying ideology of the mat- 
ter remains true. While 
we must protect people 
from harm, it is impor- 
tant to allow for room for 


unrestrained actions, as | 


to not trap ourselves in a 
blanket of safety. 

I will leave you with 
a quote from Theodore 
Roosevelt that rings very 
true. “It is not the critic 
who counts; not the man 


who points out how the | 


strong man stumbles, or 
where the doer of deeds 
could have done them 
better: The credit belongs 


_to the man who is actu- 


ally in the arena, whose 
face is marred by dust 
and sweat and _ blood; 
who strives _ valiantly; 
who errs, who comes 
short again and again, 
because there is no ef- 
fort without error and 
shortcoming; but who 


does actually strive to do | 


the deeds; who knows 


great enthusiasms, the 
great devotions; who 
spends himself in a 


worthy cause; who at 
the best knows in the 
end the triumph of high 
achievement, and who at 
the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring 
greatly, so that his place 
shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who 


neither know PRA BE nor 


sfletoas one 
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if then team had won, it would ca Ss their fourth consecutive title. 


finish this year. 
They will certainly 


be tough to replace, but 


Hopkins has not seen 
the last of these seniors 
as the ladies begin to 


BLUE 


foeiid their efforts on 
the upcoming track and 
field season, where the 
Jays should be in the 


hunt for the national ti-- 


tle as well. 


JAY 


esting one in yet another 


The recent rise of a new, rougher sport Patriots finally defeated; 


why it doesn't matter 


on the first drive of 
overtime, the Patriots 
punted the ball deep 
into Denver ‘territory. 
On third down, Denver 
running back, C. J. An- 
derson takes it 48 yards 


interesting season of to the end zone to give 
America’s most-watched the Denver Broncos. the 
sport. win over the previously 
The week began on unbeaten New England 
Thanksgiv- Patriots. 
ing — Day —_ Pedro Francisco iB ee 
when _ six + Patriots are no 
teams took Spor {pinion longer unde- 
the field. feated, . they 
The Carolina Panthers still hold a command- 


continue their undefeated 


| streak and are now the 


only undefeated team left 
in the league, after the 
New England Patriots suf- 


Manning and have been 
managing with his backup 
Brock Osweiler. 

Osweiler, who was a 
second-round draft pick 
| by Denver in 2012, left it all 
on the field and was able to 
defeat the almighty Tom 
Brady, on a cold snowy 


night i in Denver. 


eke a 21-7 iéad in cet 


fourth quarter on a 63- 
yard pass from Brady to 
Brandon Bolden. Soon af- 
ter, Patriots punt returner 
Chris Harper dropped a 
deep punt which the Bron- 
cos recovered. 

Denver capitalized on 
the opportunity and scored 
to cut the Patriots lead to 
cut seven points. Two pen- 
alties caused the Patriots to 
punt the ball. Denver again 
capitalized but this time 
with a field goal, cutting 
a Patriots lead to just four 
points. Both teams punted 
in the coming drives until 
Osweiler was able to lead 
the Broncos 83 yards on 
five plays to score a touch- 
down with just 1:09 left in 


regulation. Brady was able 
to lead a comeback drive, 
which put Patriots kicker, 
Stephen Saga in 


field goal range. © 

A successful aticnnet 
sent the game into over- 
time. After failing to 


convert on third down 


1 time Pro Bowler have 


ing lead in the American 
Football Conference (AFC) 
East. The New York Jets 
are in second place in the 
division with a 6-5 record, 


fered a loss which 
in Denver does not 
| this past compare 
Sunday to the 10-1 
night. You record of 
would as- Brady’s 
sume this Pats. 
would Xe; st, 
make a the hopes 
New York of an un- 
Giants fan beaten 
like me season are 
happy, but no longer 
this loss a possibil- 
was differ- ; oe ity for the 
ent. JEFFREY BEAL/CC-BYSA3,0 Patriots, 
T h e The iconic quarterbac Tom Brady but that is 
Denver _haskeyed the Pats’ success yet again. not their 
Broncos biggest is- 
are without future Hall of — sue. 
Fame quarterback Peyton Late in the fourth quar- 


ter of the game against 
Denver, the Patriots’ star 
tight end Rob Gronkows- 
ki was carted off the field 
with an apparent knee 
injury. Gronkowski leads 
the team in reception 
yards and touchdowns. 
According to the NFL, 
initial tests on the three- 


roy i ate oP Tg. 7 


crossed,” said Tom ae 
about his teammate. 
Gronkowski is Brady’s 
most valuable weapon on 
offense and with this inju-" 
ry, we should expect Brady 
to have to adjust and make 
the best of a difficult situa- 
tion. 

‘The Patriots backup 
tight end Scott Chandler 
had himself a game in the 


Despite leading a drive 
that sent the game into 
overtime and _ provided 
a hope for Patriots fans, 
Tom Brady and his team 
fell short for the first time 
this season. Brady was left 


‘without four of his start- 


ing receivers and was able 
to make something out of 


it. The Patriots take on the 


end. We'll see how he man- 


ages against the 7 in Fox 3 
aie tic en 
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Men's basketball 
struggling early on 


By ANDREW 
JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


All teams aim to get 
off to a solid start be- 
cause vic- 
tories increase team con- 
fidence and chemistry 
and set the tone for the 
rest of the season. How- 
ever, whether it be tough 
scheduling, inexperience 
or unlucky breaks and 
close calls, a team does 
not always get off to a 
good start. A truly great 
team is one that is ca- 
pable of fighting through 
early-season adversity 
and ultimately finding 
success. Only four games 
into their 2015-16 season, 
the Jays men’s basket- 
ball team sits at 1-3 after 
dropping their Centen- 
nial Conference opener 
on the road to Gettys- 
burg College on Nov. 24. 
However, these players 
know that champion- 
ships are not won in the 
beginning of the season, 
and: plenty of time re- 
mains to get things back 
on track. 

The Jays were downed 
by an 83-70 margin in 
what can only be seen 
as a contest of polar- 
izing scoring runs by 
both sides. Basketball is 
a game of momentum, 
where an offensive spark 
can stretch a lead to dou- 
ble digits within a few 
possessions or evaporate 
it. all the same. On the 
strength of early 18-5 
and 14-3 runs to open the 
contest, the Bullets raced 

out to a commanding 38- 
16 lead with only four 
minutes remainings in 
the half. Down by as ai 
margin early, many 


early-season 


would have packed : Sica 


and lost their resolve, re- 


A sere to the outcome of 


he contest. But these Jays 
battled back, cutting the 
lead to™40-24 at the break 


and emerging from half- 


time with a newfound 
spark and intensity. 

A 19-4 run over the 
first eight minutes of the 
second half saw the Jays 


roar back to within three. 


since the Bullets’ lead 
had dwindled to 51-48 
with 11:45 remaining in 
the game. Much of this 
rally was sparked by of- 


- fensive display put on 


by standout sophomore 
forward Kyle Doran, 


Teds a oh al to Medan leaving them 02i in the a Jays as hey lost 49-38. 


who led Hopkins with 
20 points that evening, 
a new career high. Four- 
teen of these 20 points oc- 
curred during the game- 
altering run, in which 
Doran accounted for 14 of 
the Jays’s 19 points. 

The Bullets had a scor- 
ing dynamo this after- 
noon as well in the form 
of sophomore forward 
Cody Kiefer, who scored 
a game-high 34 points for 
the Bullets. He paced a 
13-4 run which stretched 
the Bullets’s lead back 
into double digits again. 
But Hopkins was not 
finished just yet. Senior 
guard Austin ~ Vasili- 
adis did not let the Jays 
go quietly, as he scored 
6 straight points for the 
Jays to cut the deficit to 
only 5 in the waning 
minutes. However, the 
Bullets reasserted their 
command and widened 
the margin over the final 
few minutes to preserve 
their victory. 

Statistical standouts 
for the Jays included 
Doran, who connected 
four of six three-point- 
ers to outpace. all Hop- 
kins scorers. Vasiliadis 
pitched in 16 points, six 
assists and four steals 
of his own, and his 245 
career assists now rank 
sixth in program histo- 
ry. Senior forward Matt 
Billups offered a strong 
effort, pitching in eight 
points and six boards. 
When asked to discuss 
how the team can im- 
prove as they head into 
the rest of their cam- 
paign, Vasiliadis said 
that the squad just needs 
to. focus,.on the little 


sens and not. getdis- 
t ps SP OES eGaery 


t ink this “team is” 


very talented and can 
accomplish: a lot if we 
set our mind to it,” he 
said, “we just need to 
have maximum intensity 


in practice, really focus 


on our fundamentals 
and take it one game at 
a time. Our goal is ob- 
viously to compete for 
a Conference title and 
qualify for the playoffs, 
and I think we are cer- 
tainly capable.” 

The Jays will take the 
court again this Thurs- 
day, Dec. 3, when they 
travel to Collegeville, 
Pa. to take on Ursinus 
College. 
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SPORTS 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


On Friday, Nov. 25, the 
Hopkins women’s fencing 
team competed against 
some of the nation’s best 
in the Elite Invitational 
at Pennsylvania State 
University. Although the 
Lady Jays ended up losing 
their five contests, history 
was made. 

Senior Isabella (Bea) 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


BEA SO — WOMEN'S FENCING 


ally, the win right after 
that, the 151th, was such 
a huge win for me that 
while doing my victory 
cheer I jumped, lost my 
balance and fell on the 
back of my head (in front 
of the Princeton, Colum- 
bia, and UNC teams). 


N-L: As the sabre team 
co-captain, how do you 
motivate your teammates 
to improve-and succeed? 


So re- BS: I 
corded her like to stay 
150th and energetic 
151st —ca- and vo- 
reer sabre cal. I lose 
wins and my voice 
advanced almost ev- 
to fourth ery team 
in the his- tourna- 
tory of all ment when 
female cheering 
Hopkins for the 
fencers. girls but 
The News- it’s great 
Letter sat == because 
down with HOPKINSSPORTS.COM_ the energy 
So to dis- Senior Bea So made Hopkins history. is typically 
cuss her recipro- 
achieve- cated. It’s 
ments and aspirations really important to com- 
for her final season as a - municate about every 


Lady Jay. 


The News-Letter: Your 
wins last week place you 
at fourth in school history 
for the most career sabre 
wins. How does it feel to 
have earned that honor? 

Bea So: It’s funny be- 
cause last weekend was 
the hardest meet I’ve 
ever attended. UPenn, 
Northwestern, Temple, 
Princeton... we were up 
against all D-I teams, so 
it felt like that 150th win 
was one of my hardest- 
earned wins ever. Actu- 


Loss leads 


gle Rae a thes S 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
fourth-and-one on the 
Blue Jay 47, senior Tory 
Prati and freshman Ar- 
man Mizani stopped 
Maynard and gave the 
Jays a much-needed 
defensive stop. Just a 
few plays later, senior 
Brandon Cherry broke 
through for a 38-yard 
touchdown run to cut the 
lead to five. After failing 
on a two-point conver- 
sion, the score stood at 
42-37. , 

It looked like the Wol- 
verines were on their way 
to a two-possession lead 
as they marched down 
the field and saw them- 
selves within the Blue 
Jay 10 instantly. How- 
ever, freshman Michael 
Curry made the play of 
the season and jarred the 
ball loose from freshman 
.Bryce Shade and into 
the hands of junior Jack 
Toner. The Jays marched 
down the field into a 
fourth and one in their 
red zone. They handed 
it to junior stalwart Stu- 


= a Walters Bit 


‘by the chains: 


bout and every move. 
Even though fencing is 
an individual sport, the 
whole squad is watching 
every bout and ready to 
give feedback whether 
win or lose. 


N-L: How has your 
role on the fencing team 
developed over your four 
years? 

BS: Freshman year 
I was only an alternate 
for most of the year, so I 
didn’t get many bouts in. 
I didn’t have any expecta- 
tions for myself at the start 


Bil 


but I'm re- piercing- 
ally hap- UE ae d 
about onsais. 
ore I've Vv ITA L 
grown as STATISTICS N-L: 
a fencer. | What 
went from sone do 
setting you have 
at a fio Name: Bea So person- 
touches || Year: Senior ally and 
at the || Sport: Women’s Fencing for your 
tourna- || Major: Biophysics squad 
cH _ Hometown: Dallas, Texas ay Oe 
was lucky : ; 
dour Betis High School: The Hockaday|} ~ yeat? 
a solid What 
starter, legacy do 
so that’s you hope 
great. to leave? 


N-L: What are your 
strengths and weakness- 
es as a fencer? How have 
you worked to capitalize 
on your strengths and 
improve on your weak- 
nesses? 

BS: I’m pretty fast, I 
think... and I capitalize 
on that by being fast... 
But on the other hand, 
I’m also impulsive and 
forgetful, so I've worked 
on staying focused and 
utilizing game plans that 
my coaches have built 
with me. 


N-L: What are you go- 
ing to miss most about 
fencing for Hopkins? 

BS: Backin high school 
I was one of four girls 
fencing for my club. I’m 
going to miss have a real 
25-person women’s team 
and touring the East 
Coast schools with them. 


I’m going to miss alum- 


nae meets and workout 
circuits (maybe). I’m go- 


ing to miss carbo-load- 


ing pasta nights and 


BS: My co-captain and 
I have made a point to 
record our squad’s bouts 
at tournaments and prac- 
tices, and I hope it makes 
us more self-aware of 
the actions we’ make. 
Sabre bouts are so. fast! 
They can be as fast as 20 


seconds long, so it’s im- 


portant to slow things 
down and watch things 
one step at a time and 
learn from that. I hope I 
leave a legacy of foster- 
ing team spirit, whether 
it be screaming “wom- 
en’s team!” every time 
the guys do something 
dumb or making sure 
the foil and epee squads 
are constantly aware that 
the sabre squad is hot- 
test on the strip (#squad- 
goals). 


Coming off her recent 
accomplishment and a 
quick rest over Thanks- 
giving Break, So and her 
fellow Lady Jays will re- 
turn this Sunday, Dec. 6 
to compete at the annual 
Brandeis Invitational. — 


to second round exit for football 


2 ce 


he was stopped 
short of the first 
down. 

There was 
a lot of contro- 
versy about the 
fourth down, 
which had to 
be measured 


The Jays were 
an inch short of 
the first down, 
paving the way 
for Wesley to 
win the game 
and send them 
home for the re- 
mainder of the 
season. 

Fans on both 
sides of the field 
shouted at the 
call, with Jays 
fans screaming about the 
faults of the line judges, 
but the call wasn’t re- 
versed and Hopkins had 
to give the ball over to 
Wesley. 

After a first down 
conversion, all Wesley 
had to do was kneel 


three times to send the 
Jays packing with an- 
other five-point road 
win. The Blue Jays were 
sent back to their locker 
room, taking off their 
cleats for the last time 
this season. 
Wesley goes on to face 
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The Hopkins football team ended its season on Homewood field with a 42-37 record. 


the No. 1 Mount Union 
Raiders while Hopkins 
ends the season with an 
11-1 record. The graduat- 
ing senior class finishes 
with a 42-5 record, the 
best record in any four- 
year period in school his- 
tory. 


Women’s bball drops game to McDaniel: Lin OC 


W. BBALL, From B12, 
against the Lady Jays’s 
starting five, and the 
Violets brought the total 
deficit to 16 before any 
substitutions were made 
for Hopkins. By the time 
the substitutions had 


warmed back into the 


flow of the game, it was 
much too late because the 
Violets had confidently 
gained a solid lead. Al- 
though the Jays put up a 
strong third-quarter run, 
there was not much left in 
the fourth quarter for the 


“The run at the end 
of the third really lifted 
our team and gave us 
the strength we needed,” 
Corcoran said. “If we had 
kept that atmosphere 
alive through the start 
of the fourth, that game 
would have -had a much 
different ending.” ; 

The Lady Jays returned 
to the action on Tuesday 
as they took on Centen- 
nial Conference rival Mc- 


- Daniel College. The Green 


Terror started the game_ 


strong against the Lady 


Jays, Bains: a double-dig- 


it lead of 14 heading into 
the second half. 

Returning to the court, 
the Lady Jays were un- 
able to bring the score to 
a closer deficit and ended 
the third quarter down 15 
to the Terror. The fourth 
quarter proved the same 
as Hopkins lost 64-51 to 
McDaniel. 

“It is never fun to lose 
a game’ on our home— 
court,” Corcoran said, 
“but it especially hurt 
being our first confer-— 
ence game at home. We 
know ves aneae mIvely 


4 


" 


better team on) how 
we played. Our shots 


were not falling and we - 


seemed to just never get 


into our rhythm. Yes it 


is early on in our season 
but a loss is a loss, and 
it doesn’t feel good. One 
of my teammates said at 
the end of the see | 
the team meeting, 

member how this fee 

Hop,’ and that pil Gon fe 
with every one of us. We 
all felt cheated after that 
loss and we will make 


sure to never feel like 
thatagain.” 


a+ 
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Dip You CALENDAR 


KNow? 


The men’s lacrosse team 
named seniors Ryan Brown, 
Derrick Kihembo, Matt 
O’Keefe, and junior John 
Crawley as captains. 


Thursday 
Swimming @ Total Performance 
Invitational, all day 
Saturday 
Women’s Bball @Ursinus, 1 p.m. 
Men's Bball @Ursinus, 3 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball: 
Struggling Early 


The women’s basketball 
team has had a rough start 
to the season, even with an 
overall record of 3-2. The 
immense number of fresh- 
men on the team is proving 


Dev’s Corner: 
Calcio Fiorentino 


In today’s safety-con- 
scious society where there 
are more and more rules be- 
ing placed on players every 
day, Calcio Fiorentina intro- 
duces a sport with no rules 


Men's Basketball falls to 0-2 in Conferen 


Athlete of the Week: 
Bea So 


Senior Bea So made 
Hopkins women’s fencing 
history this past week- 
end with her 150th and 
151st wins. She now ranks 
fourth on the all-time wins 


ce 


a challenge. 
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or regulations. 
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ranking. 
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By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins  wres- 
tling team was in action 
on Saturday, Nov. 21 in 
Springfield, Mass. At the 
Doug Parker Invitational at 
Springfield Technical Com- 
munity College (STCC), the 
Blue Jays churned out a 
solid effort, placing ninth 
out of the 18 teams at the 
competition. Hopkins to- 
taled 62.5 points en route 
to their ninth place finish, 
while Williams College 
(139 points) STCC (127 
points), East Stroudsburg 
University of Pennsylvania 
(92.5 points) and Wesleyan 
University (90.5 points) 
finished second, third and 
fourth, respectively. The 
Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology Ducks won the in- 
vitational with 162 points. 

Hopkins had individ- 
ual successes, with some 
Jays placing highly in 
their respective competi- 
tions. Sophomore Lucas 
Escobar, who ended up 
being Hopkins’ top plac- 
er, finished second overall 
player at the 141 weight 
class. Escobar opened the 
competition strongly as 
he posted an 11-2 win over 
freshman Victor Guzman 
of the STCC Rams. 

He then went on to 


grab a second victory in 
his bout against freshman 
Max Nauta of the Cente- 
nary College Cyclones, 
winning 14-8. Moving on 
to the semifinals, Escobar 
found himself matched 
up with junior Marcus 
Iwama of the Williams 
College Purple Cows, and 
he secured his place in 
the finals with a close win 
of 7-5. In the final match, 
Escobar was matched up 
against the East Strouds- 
burg Warrior freshman 
Dylan Nace. Nace was 
quick and found an open- 
ing in the first period at 
the 2:40 mark to win the 


match by fall. 
Blue Jay senior Evan 
Krumheuer contributed 


to the team score with a 
third place finish, tallying 
in at the 125 position. This 
placing was just a week 
removed from his second | 
place finish at the Ursinus 
Fall Brawl. 

In the first round, Krum- 
heuer was quick and only 
needed 1:42 to win his first 
match with a pin on fresh- 
man Brian LaValley of the 
American _ International 
College Yellow Jackets. He 
was then able to advance 
into the semifinal round via 
back-to-back —_ consecutive 
wins against his competi- 
tion. However, in his semi- 
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The Jays battle for a ninth place finish at the Doug Parker Invitational. 


final match, he was defeat- 
ed by the top-seeded junior 
Rob Murray of the Ducks in 
a 7-2 fashion. Murray would 
go on to eventually become 
the overall champion. Due 
to his loss, Krumheuer was 
moved into the consolation 
bracket, where he found 
more success. 

On the back of a pair 
of wins, one of which was 
a 7-3 victory over fresh- 
man Dylan Nuttal of the 
Bridgewater State Uni- 
versity Bears, Krumheuer 
was able to secure a third 
place finish on the day at 
the 125 position. 

Blue Jay sophomore 
Christian Vallis was able 
to contribute a 2-2 record at 
the 133 position. Both of his 
victories came via techni- 


Afshes ninth AE Dotto Parker Invite” 


cal fall. Freshman Nicholas 
Piwonka posted a 2-2 re- 
cord from the 157 position, 
with his losses coming 


against the third and fifth- | | 


place finishers. Junior Jared 
Forman went 2-2 at the 165 
position with wins com- 
ing via decision and major 
decision. Freshman Miles 
Gilliam went 2-2 at the 174 
position, with wins com- 
ing via technical fall and 
decision. Freshman Isaac 
Morales had a record of 
2-2 at the 184 position, with 
victories coming via fall 
and major decision. The 
Jays will be back in action 
this coming Saturday, Dec. 
5, when they will travel to 
York, Pa. to compete in the 
New Standard Corpora- 
tion Invitational. 


Football ends season 
early against Wesley 


By ZACH JAFFE 


Staff Writer 
The Wesley College 
Wolverines traveled to 


Homewood Field in the 
second round of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) tour- 
nament, going on to de- 
feat the Jays 42-37 after a 
fourth and one in the final 
two minutes in the Blue Jay 
red zone. This marks the 
second time in three years 
that the Wolverines ended 
the Jays’ season, after hav- 
ing done so two years ago 
by a closer closer of 29-24. 
The game was a shoot- 
out from start to finish as 
the two teams combined 
for over 1,200 yards of of- 
fense and 79 points. The 
headliners for the teams 
were each of their all- 
Conference quarterbacks: 
senior Joe Callahan for 


| the Wolverines and ju- 
| nior Jonathan Germano 
| for the Blue Jays. Calla- 


han threw for 469 yards 
and five touchdowns (one 
on the ground), and Ger- 
mano matched him with 


| 306 yards and four touch- 


downs as well. Junior Brad- 
ley Munday was the top 


| receiver for the Jays with 11 


catches for 99 yards and a 
touchdown while standout 


wide receiver James Okike 
had nine catches for 269 
yards and two touchdowns 
for the Wolverines. 

A late defensive stand 
didn’t seem like it would 
be necessary for the Wol- 
verines, as after the Jays 
took a 10-7 lead, they re- 
sponded with a 28-7 run of 
their own, starting with a 
one-yard run by Callahan 
and ending with junior Ja- 
mar Baynard’s three-yard 
run. With Wesley leading 
35-17 with 1:56 left in the 
third quarter, it looked 
like they would easily 
move on to the next round. 

However, the Jays fired 
back quickly as Germano 
led a nine-play, 79-yard 
drive in just 2:05, culmi- 
nating with a nine-yard 
touchdown pass to sopho- 
more Brett Caggiano. The 
Jays would not see the 
lead at 11:00 for that long, 
as Callahan would throw 
a 60-yard strike to Okike. 
Just like that, the Wolver- 
ines’ lead was back to 18. 

Trailing 42-24, the Jays 
mounted another impres- 
sive, 70-yard drive, end- 
ing in Munday’s six-yard 
touchdown catch. Wesley * 


marched down the field 


on the next drive, but ona 
fourth-and-one on the 
See FOOTBALL, pace B11 
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Brandon Cherry concluded his storied football career against Wesley. 


By GAB RUSSO 


For The News-Letter 


The unranked women’s 
basketball team lost 49-38 


.to the fifth-zranked New 


York University (NYU) 
Violets this past Saturday 
ina hard fought game. 
“We went into the 
game with the mindset 
that this was just another 
game against any normal 
team,” said junior guard 
Caroline Corcoran, “We 
knew how hard we had 
prepared for this team 
and we were confident 
in what we stood for and 
how we play our game.” 
The Lady Jays start- 
ed off the game strong, 
matching points with 
the Violets. As the sec- 
ond quarter started to get 
under way, the Violets 
pulled ahead on a strong 
run, putting the Lady 


Jays in a rough deficit. 
The Lady Jays ended the 
second quarter down by 
nine as they headed into 
halftime. 

The starters returned 
to the court at the begin- 
ning of the third quarter. 


However, the Lady Jays” 


struggled with getting 
things going. The Violets 
continued their offensive 
dominance by scoring 
two quick layups and a 
jumper, successfully put- 
ting NYU 15 points above 
the Lady Jays. 

Hopkins head coach 
Nancy Funk realized there 


needed to be some changes . 


to the line up and quickly 
subbed in junior forward 
Rachel Cook for junior 
Janay Smith and freshmen 
guard Lexie Scholtz for se- 
nior Katie Clark. 

Cook had a forceful 
block at the six-minute 


i ar ike 
spark- 
ing a 
run for 
Hop- 
ky TS a 
After 
t w oO 
made 
f°r'é7e 
throws 
from 
senior 


LEON 


now 
within 13. An assist from 
Scholtz to Cook sparked 
an eight point run from 
Cook to put the Lady Jays 
within five. Cook then 
hit a layup, followed by 


a jumpshot, a layup and 


yet another jumpshot at 
the 0:25 mark to bring the 


a 


; YSANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior Beatriz Williams stands ready in Tuesday's game, 


No. 5 NYU tops W. Basketball at Goldfarb 


Lady Jays’ scoring to an 
end for the third quarter. 
As the fourth quarter 
began, Coach Funk put 
the starters back in, which 
would prove to be a fatal 
mistake for Hopkins. NYU 
scored six quick points 
See W. BBALL, race B11 
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Letter from the editor 


As Supreme Court justice Elena-Kagan once said, “No-one has a 
monopoly on truth or wisdom... we make progress by listening to 
each other, across every apparent political or ideological divide.” 


I'm sure when Justice Kagan said this she had greater things - 
on her mind than drunchies, but the sentiment still applies. The 
arguments presented in this issue of the News-Letter Magazine — 
are noi meant as right and wrong answers to the questions 
addressed. They are merely points of view to consider, from the 
extreme to the compromised. 


These debates are not meant to be won, but to start a discussion. 
In my not-so-humble opinion, they're definitely worth the read. 


— Jane Jeffery, Magazine Editor 2015-2016 
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(lass itendanee 
Should it be mandatory? 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
AND ZACH ZILBER 


Back in high school, attendance 
was mandatory. Being on time and 
in class was noted by teachers, and 
a portion of your overall grade was 
based on your presence. 

Now that we are in college, at- 
tendance is mandatory in some 
classes and not in others. Some 
students understand the value in 


having to go to class. Others find 


required attendance to be unneces- 
sary given that they are adults. The 
issue is nuanced and it is imperative 
to acknowledge the merits of each 
argument. 

On the one hand, a quality learn- 
ing experience can only be grasped 
through consistent attendance to 
class. In smaller discussion-based 
classes, attendance, by definition, is 
a prerequisite to being able to par- 
ticipate. 

In order for stimulating discus- 
sions to occur, people need to be 
present. In these classes, the reason 
behind participation grades is to 
encourage a well-thought-out dia- 
logue between students. Students 
learn from each other through these 
discussions, and they come away 
with a better understanding of the 
material. If someone misses class, 
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everyone — not just the absentee — 
is hurt. This is precisely why atten- 
dance is required and participation 
is rewarded. 

The importance of attending 
class is not limited to smaller semi- 
nars, though. Even in a class with 
hundreds of students, the value of 
being in the room cannot be over- 
stated. There is a tangible differ- 
ence between actively listening to 
the professor in person and pas- 
sively being spoonfed the informa- 
tion via PowerPoint or even a lec- 
ture recording. 

Being in class elicits tighter fo- 
cus and grants students an entirely 
different, and arguably more valu- 
able, learning experience than sim- 
ply reading the information from a 
textbook. Is it possible to pass cer- 


tain classes without actually attend- - 


ing? Absolutely. But the point of a 
university education goes beyond 
simply “getting an A.” At our foun- 
dation, we are here to learn — to 
learn information, to discuss ideas, 
to grapple with concepts. Students 
simply cannot replicate the experi- 
ence of being in class in any way be- 
sides devoting the time to actually 
being there. 

On the other hand, having to go 
to class shouldn’t be mandatory be- 
cause we are old enough to be ca- 
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pable of making decisions on how 
we learn. Mandatory attendance has 
been enforced upon us since our el- 
ementary school days, and part of 
coming to college is exerting your 
independence. i we have the pow- 
er to pick which classes to take, we 
should have the power to pick when 
to go. We're adults. 

Being in college marks an impor- 
tant stepping stone into adulthood. 
For the first time we don’t live un- 
der our parents’ jurisdiction. For 
the first time we can eat ice cream 
for breakfast. For the first time we 
will pay our own bills. It is ridicu- 
lous to think that in this stage of our 
lives people are telling us where to 
be and when to be there. Making 
classes mandatory detracts from 
our adulthood. 

At this point in our lives, no one 
knows us better than we do. It is our 
prerogative to choose how we learn 
best, whether it be from Khan Acad- 
emy, Google searching, or in class 
listening to a lecture. If we don’t 
want to attend class we should have 
the freedom to not attend without 
repercussions. 

At the end of the day, each side 
of the complicated issue has its own 


value. Either way, we have the same 


end goal: to learn, to experience, and 
to get a degree. 
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The Best Study | 
Spot on Campus 


By ELIZABETH LIU 


ohns Hopkins University has an 
extraordinary number of study 
spaces on campus, but there 

will never be enough spots to 
satisfy the study needs of the student 
body — with finals rolling around the 
corner, it seems as though all the cu- 
bicles in the library are occupied. Stu- 
dents are either crammed into Brody 
group study rooms like sardines in 
a can or fighting for a coveted space 
in the Reading Room. And it doesn’t 
get much better when you leave the 
library: Gilman seminar rooms are usu- 
ally taken, and you'd be hard pressed 
to find an empty classroom in Krieger. 
~ But you don’t have to look too far 
to find other slightly off the beaten 
path study spots. Two of the most 
overlooked, but best, places to study 
on campus are the Mudd Atrium and 
the Undergraduate Teaching Labs 
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Mudd Hall+UTL 


(UTL) — Hopkins’ hidden gems when 
it comes to study spaces. 

The Mudd/UTL complex is located 
between Bloomberg and the .FFC. 
Walking through the main entrance 
of the building leads you straight into 
the Mudd Atrium. Enormous floor- 
to-ceiling windows bask the atrium 
in natural light, even on a cloudy day. 
Regular tables and chairs are located 
near the windows, but there .are also 
high bar chairs and tables if you're the 
type of person who likes to stretch your 
legs while you're doing work or study- 
ing. If you're looking for something a 


little more comfy, the Atrium also touts’ 


a plethora of rocking chairs, couches 
and armchairs, perfect for reading or 
napping. The Daily Grind, the café in- 
side the atrium, is just. a few steps away, 
so you don't have to travel far to get 
some coffee or a bagel. | love stopping 
by when | have downtime in-between 
classes, just to grab a bite to eat — it's 


one of the few places on the North side 
of campus that upperclassmen can get 
food and coffee, other than the FFC. 
You'll also find me here if I'm studying 
with a friend or a small group — the ca- 
sual atmosphere is a really great setting 
for studying with others. All in all, the 
Mudd Atrium is basically a quieter, less 
rowdy and more spacious combination 
of the Body Café and the Body Atrium. 

The UTL,-connected to the Mudd 
Atrium, has a quieter and more seri- 
ous vibe compared to the Atrium. 
There are two tables on each floor, 
one at each end of the hall (except for 
the first floor). The tables are situated 
right next to huge glass windows that 
provide amazing natural light and of- 
fer a great view of either the freshman 
quad or Bloomberg. This is my go- 
to if I’m cramming for an upcoming 
exam and need a place with little to 
no foot traffic. At the same time, the 
floor-to-ceiling windows offer a great 
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By JOHN STOLLER 


here is only one study space 
on campus where people © 
feel obliged to save seats for 
their friends, as if they are 
anxiously awaiting a blockbuster’s 
opening night premier in a bustling 
movie theater. What is this place 
where often the most difficult part of 


medium for people-watching while 
still being secluded, something | take 
advantage of if | need a quick break 
from my notes. 

If you’re working witha large group, 
each floor in UTL also has a seminaf 
room, equipped with a projector and 
whiteboard painted walls (again, think 
Brody, but infinitely more spacious) 
The seminar rooms are extremely 
useful for group study sessions and 
group presentations. Just don't forget 
your J-Card though — you'll need it 
to unlock and access the rooms! 

Mudd and UTL both offer very ver 
satile places to study, whether youre 
looking for a place to study indepe 
dently or work with a group. They als 
offer different ambiances, ranging from 
a casual and café-like atmosphere to ¢ 
quiet, secluded and more serious vibe. 


Whatever your study style may bé 


you'll definitely be able to find the per 
fect place to work in Mudd or UTL. 
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Reading Room a. Levering —— 
Hall 


a student's travails is not the act of 
studying itself but rather obtaining a 
piece of their own temporary real es- 
tate? The Brody Learning Commons 
Reading Room. 

The Reading Room, as it is more 
colloquially known, remains the pre- 
mier place to study on the Homewood 
Campus. As a study space, it has all a 
Hopkins student could desire. 

First off, like all good real estate, it 
meets the central three tenets of “lo- 
cation, location, location.” The Read- 
ing Room is a quiet oasis situated in 
one of the busiest parts of Brody. Any 
student studying in there can take a 
quick break and enjoy basic amenities 
like coffee, food and bathrooms only 
feet away. On particularly nice days, 
students can go out on the Brody Ter- 
race to socialize with friends and dis- 
cuss typical Hopkins issues like who 
has the most work. 

Although most people do not 
consider the social aspect of a study 
space crucial, the Reading Room 
provides an interesting medium. 
People may raise their eyebrows if 
you speak above a whisper in the 
room’s interior, but one can eas- 
ily step outside to. discuss anything 
from papers to problem sets, all 
while situated in ergonomic leather 
chairs. Furthermore, the. Reading 
Room allows students to achieve 
the same level of focus they would 
find in the “B” or “C’-level cubicles, 
but without the harrowing feelings 
of isolation. Many times l’ve found 
it comforting to look up and see my 
friends surrounding me at one of the 
room's tables instead of staring at a 


eeoeererereeerereeoeee eee 


wooden partition... When you com- 
bine this aspect with the fact that 
the Reading Room at its core is a 


purely silent study space, itseemsas - 
: By RACHEL BIDERMAN 

The Reading Room is also aesthet- ° 
ically pleasing while still providing : 
some of the comfiest places to study : 
in the school. | would argue the hard- : 


though the room is difficult to beat. 


est days to snag a seat in the room 
are those beautiful, warm days when 
people know they have to study but 
do not want to miss out on at least 
experiencing sunlight. Studying in 
the Reading Room, even when more 
exciting things may be happening 
around outside, makes you feel like 
you are at least still part of the cam- 
pus pulse. Furthermore, | don’t think 
any study space on campus tops the 
grandeur of the room’s massively 
high ceilings. 


Reading Room is one of the saf- 
est places on campus to leave your 
stuff if you want to get up and move 
around, get a bite to eat or take a 
study break. There comes a certain 
level of social accountability when 
everybody in the same room has 
such a clear view of everybody else’s 
belongings. | will admit that | have lit- 
erally left my computer in the Read- 
ing Room for hours on end without 
any worry of it being taken. 

Though the Reading Room is often 
crowded, this is where its drawbacks 
begin and end. Next time you really 
need to focus on a project, paper or 
problem set but want the flexibility to 
move around and take much needed 
study breaks, look no further. 
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ike Brody and Mudd, Levering 

Hall’s café makes ready-to- 

order breakfast sandwiches 

or a quick, warm breakfast. 
The café carries local Chesapeake 
Bay Roasting Company coffee drinks 
and a wide variety of snacks. If you're 
studying through lunch, you can 
choose from salads, sandwiches and 
yogurts. For a small snack, Levering 
offers everything from Kind and Clif 
bars to pastries, hummus and pretzel 
packs. Late in the afternoon, the staff 
stops restocking the snacks, but at 
that point you should probably head 


: home and eat some dinner anyway. 


Finally, | would argue that the : The best thing about the variety of 


* snacks and drinks, 


however, is that 


: they can all be bought with Dining 
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Dollars, meaning you'll never have to 
call your mom again trying to explain 
where all of your J-cash went. 

The cozy atmosphere is reminiscent 
of Starbucks, filled with comfy leather 
couches, small tables and warm light- 
ing. The space is quiet but not si- 
lent; There’s no social pressure to be 
mute, but the noise evel is never loud 
enough to distract from your work. Be- 
cause the space isn’t massive, the sub- 
tle smell of coffee provides a calming 
aroma throughout the Hall. Whether 
you're hungover or just can’t stand the 
glaring fluorescents of MSE, Levering’s 
warm lighting offers a calming solace 
for study. Although not large, Levering 


has a variety of seating options that 
match different studying strategies. If 
you're collaborating as a group, take a 
seat on the expansive leather couches. 
If you're looking to eat and cram, head 
over to an individual table against a 
window. Or, if you’re studying solo but 
crave comfort over all, plop yourself 


_ down into a large chair, each flanked 


by a convenient side table for your cof- 
fee or books. : 

Levering Hall’s location sets it 
apart from other study spots on 
campus — in-between the lower 
quad and the engineering quad, 
it stands as one of the only places 
for work below the Breezeway. It’s 
perfect for those 40 minutes in be- 
tween classes when you don’t want 
to spend 10 of them walking to and 
from MSE. Although close enough 
to many buildings as to not be out of 
the way, Levering provides a bréak 
from the routine and often from oth- 
er study spaces’ social atmospheres. 
For better or for worse, MSE and 
Brody are known as the biggest so- 
cial hubs on campus and although 
familiar faces in the Reading Room 
are comforting, sometimes it’s a 
hassle. Due to its size and location 
farther away from the main social 
spots on campus, Levering offers a 
break from the chumminess of the 
library. Whether you need to buckle 
down without friends to distract you 
or you're just not in the mood to be 
social, head over to Levering. 
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Trigger Warnings: 


An important mental health courtesy 


By MELANIE LEVINE 


sign on a theater door 

that says “Strobe lights 

are used in this show,” 

acknowledges that some 
people may be caught off-guard by 
strobe lights and have a serious, ad- 
verse reaction. It’s a courtesy, and it 
doesn’t matter if it’s going to apply 
to one person or 50. The situation 
should be no different with mental 
illnesses. 

Trigger warnings are a simple 
acknowledgement of other people’s 
health needs. They’re about being 
thoughtful and recognizing that 
words or images may affect people 
more than they affect you. 

The typical argument against 
trigger warnings is that we're too 
sensitive nowadays because trigger 
warnings are definitely more perva- 
sive. And we probably are more sen- 
sitive than in the past — but that’s 
not a bad thing. We’re more sensi- 
tive because we better understand 
mental illness, the real reason trig- 
ger warnings exist. We understand 
more about how PTSD works, how 
anxiety disorders arise, how people 
with mental illnesses can be affected 
by the world and how common these 
conditions are. 
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We understand all of that only 
because people are talking more and 
more about it, and society is adapt- 
ing. We're becoming more accepting 
of people who want to speak about 


their experiences with sexual as-_ 


sault, suicide and self-harm. They 
didn’t have-that before — there 
weren't open platforms or safe com- 
munities to share their experiences. 
As the stigma around mental health 
recedes, we can hear stories and 
voices that weren't previously avail- 
able, and we can learn from them. 
When we learned that strobe lights 
can induce seizures, we decided it 
was a good idea to give a heads-up 
because it’s not that hard to print out 
a couple signs, right? Trigger warn- 
ings are just as simple. 

It doesn’t take much effort to 
imagine a situation in which a sex- 
ual assault survivor starts reading 
a book for class and is jolted by a 
graphic description of rape. “Jolted,” 
though, is the best-case scenario 
because for many, the words could 


_lead to a PTSD episode: severe emo- 


tional distress, flashbacks, anxiety 
or however else the symptoms man- 
ifest. All it takes is a quick warning 
on the book — or on the class’s sylla- 
bus — and the reader can avoid that 
trauma. 
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Trigger warnings before books or 
articles or art exhibits can’t do any 
harm. They won’t detract from any- 
one’s experience or cause any dis- 
comfort. They will, however, be an 
enormous good for a group people, 
and that should be reason enough. 

At some point, the national dis- 
cussion of trigger warnings turned 
into a debate over censorship at col- 
leges, but there’s no connection be- 
tween the two. 

A literature professor putting 
trigger warnings on the syllabus is. 
only showing that they respect the 
personal experiences of their stu- 
dents. The warning gives a student 
the opportunity to know what to ex- 
pect. For some, the heads-up might 
be all they need, and they’re able to 
continue with the reading without 
being surprised. 

For others, the warning gives 
them the chance to think about how 
to proceed and talk with the profes- 
sor. It might mean they need to skip 
the reading or find a substitute, but 
professors should be accepting of 
that, and if they’re not, that’s a dif- 
ferent problem. Either way everyone 
has the freedom to do what is best for 
their health and no one is forced to 
confront their trauma, as no person 
should be. 
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Trigger Warnings: 


An unnecessary iniringement of free speech 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


raditionally college campuses 

have been known for their lib- 

eral environments. But recently 

the college campus has become 
an increasingly narrow-minded place as 
voices are silenced. 

It seems redundant to read another 
article about freedom of speech on cam- 
puses. Several major publications have 
published articles condemning the sup- 
pression of speech. This issue is more 
thanjust the suppression of speech, how- 
ever, since people are also condemning 
students’ inabilities to digest and listen 
to opinions that are not their own. 

During my sophomore: year of high 
school I took a course on utopian and dys- 
topian literature during an intersession- 
esque session my high school offered. We 
began discussing the Holocaust, and the 
instructor said that Hitler did not in fact 
have negative intentions. Having fam- 
ily members who escaped the war and 
knowing people who spent time in con- 
centration camps, I tried arguing back 
with my teacher, but to no avail. 

Feeling violated and offended, I 
blocked out the rest of the lecture. I went 
home and fumed about the lecture to 
my family, and, as I started spewing my 
opinion, I realized that what my teacher 
was saying had credibility: At least a 
part of Hitler believed that what he was 
doing was for the overall greater good. 
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This is the first encounter I remem- 
ber where I felt that an intrinsic personal 
belief I held had been desecrated, where 
I felt that the teacher was degrading 
something inarguable to me. However, 
the teacher’s suggestion had more va- 
lidity than I was willing to admit at the 
time and, though I do not corroborate 
Hitler’s actions, I feel as though I have a 
stronger understanding of them. 

In a recent incident at Hopkins, Alan 
Dershowitz's presence stirred contro- 
versy on campus. Two petitions were 
written with the culmination of the con- 
troversy being a walkout at the event 
where students held posters. 

It is bold, but not so uncomfortable, 
to raise signs and walkout. But it is dif 
ficult to disagree with someone and then 
challenge his or her thoughts, and it is 
discourse that yields change. Challeng- 
ing someone puts people in positions of 
vulnerability and makes them suscep- 
tible to being marked as wrong or losing 
an argument and, considering we were 
raised as “trophy children,” losing an 
argument might seem daunting. When 
we learn to be wrong and that we will of- 
ten be disagreed with, we find ourselves 
more open to other opinions and more 
resilient to both disagreement and words 
that we might otherwise find violating. 

I understand the case that some be- 
lieve Dershowitz should not. have had 
the right to a voice after he might have 
silenced others, but every argument has 
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a counterargument. Dershowitz is a de- 
fense lawyer, and he was performing 
his job. In the United States justice sys- 
tem, everyone receives the opportunity 
to be defended. 

The suggestion is not that people re- 
lease their personal moral convictions in 
favor of someone else’s, but that people 
be more tolerant of ideas that are not 
their own. 

Without a doubt, there are unjustified 
inequities, and there are certain behav- 
iors that should end or be changed, but 
when people protest someone’s presence, 
opinion or whatever it might be, they are 
ironically asking to take away someone 
else’s right to free speech, and self-pro- 
claimed liberals begin to act illiberally. 

A South Park clip, “In my Safe 
Space,” depicts characters in their safe 
spaces with a supportive network, and 
the only thing breaking their safe space 
is reality. And, in reality, it takes an open 
conversation to make change. A protest 
can raise awareness, but the lack of will- 
ingness to discuss inhibits the amount 
of change possible. 

The world we live in is not perfect, 
and will not be perfect in the future. 
Unfortunately, there will likely never 
be a day in our lifetime when everyone 
is viewed as equal. It will take years 
of time to erase preconceived notions 
from society. In the meantime, silenc- 
ing others and hiding from voices is 
not the answer. 
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~ Alcohol on Campus: 


University should not enforce an alcohol ban 


By AUDREY HOLT 


ebates have been picking up 

in recent years about whether 

or not colleges should have 

the power to ban alcohol on 
their campuses. Proponents of such 
a ban argue that it is well within the 
rights of private universities to restrict 
the presence of alcohol on campus 
and, furthermore, that it may help to 
reinforce underage drinking laws and 
promote a comfortable environment for 
students who refrain from drinking. 
These bans, however, can be far less 
helpful than they seem. 

While no one wants to sit around 
debating private universities’ rights or, 
for that matter their efficacy in enforc- 
ing imposed rules, it’s worth taking a 
closer look at what these sorts of prohi- 
bitions assume about college drinking 
and why it might even be more benefi- 
cial to allow alcohol consumption on 
campuses. 

Sure, it’s easy to say that there will 
be less underage drinking and less 
binge drinking on campus, but that’s 
still a far cry from eradicating these 
features of the ‘college drinking’ (note 
the appropriately named scare-quotes). 
The national minimum drinking age 
is already’ enforced on a much higher 
level than the school’s administration, 
and binge drinking and college drink- 
ing are hardly mutually exclusive. Bans 
would not necessarily halt these behav- 
iors, which are discouraged in any case. 
After all, prohibition has a nationwide 
history of being less than effective. In 
any case, the biggest effect of the bans 
is to move such behaviors further away 
from the social hub of the school, forc- 
ing students who wish to drink further 
away and restraining students who 
wish to avoid the drinking scene to stay 
within the campus bubble. 
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There may even be positive virtues 
of allowing alcohol on campus. These 
could range from purely logistical ben- 
efits like having more local social op- 
portunities to broadening the possible 
types of social opportunities. While 
drinking for the sake of drinking isn’t 
necessarily the kind of “event” that a 
university would want to promote, al- 
cohol has also become associated with 
many other, more valuable events. 
There are literary soirées, like the recep- 
tions after the President’s and Writing 
Seminars Reading Series at Hopkins, 
and even holiday parties, like the Hal- 
loween “Boo Jay Bash,” serving alcohol 
for attendees over the legal drinking 
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age. While students over 21 do have the 
option to go off campus to drink, these 


sorts of events are less frequent outside 


the university-type academic and so- 
cial spheres. 

In the Hopkins case specifically, 
there are few local places to get a ca- 
sual drink aside from PJ's pub. For the 
students who don’t feel like waiting 


for a frat party, most of the alternative 
spots are a few neighborhoods away. 


Everyone has different favorites, so 
they disperse, going to Fells Point 
the Inner Harbor, Mount Vernon or 
elsewhere. 

If alcohol were more freely allowed 
on campus, there would be a stronger 
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_ are all sorts of students on campus 


communi 
of older stu 
dents, mos 
likely with 
healthier atti 
tude toward 
drinking 
The  universi 
ties can cre 
ate more con 
trolled a 
central envi 
ronments 
that studen 
can bond ove 
a drink after 
stressful mid 
term __ perio 
without — fee 
ing that t 
trip off cam 
pus require 
a _ marathoi 
pub-crawl. 
There af 
plenty of po 
sible side-ben 
efits as wel 
like the 
nancial gai 
the university could make throug 
deals with vendors, but the bottom 
line is that an alcohol-free camp 
creates an artificial reality. College 
exist to give students an education 
not to coddle them or to keep then 
in high-school-student mode. The: 
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including plenty of older stude 
who took time off to work or tra 
before starting school. Students ca 
and will make their own choice 
about drinking, and, so long as thes 
choices are legal, universities shou 
respect them without trying to fore 
alcohol away from the central locé 
tions=2/= = 
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Weekends don't need to revolve around alcohol 


By SARI AMIEL 


ne frustrating aspect of life 

at Hopkins is that there are 

generally few organized ac- 

tivities on the weekends and 

few options that don’t involve alcohol. 

For better or for worse, many people 

just view the weekend as two days of 
extra study time. 

You could look at this as either 

_a drawback or a benefit. On the one 

hand, if you don’t go out of your way to 

set up weekend plans, your Saturdays 

and Sundays could pass by in a blur of 

homework and Netflix. On the other 

hand, being at Hopkins challenges you 

to learn how to take initiative and de- 


velop your own weekend plans, a skill ° 


that will probably come in handy after 
graduation. In any case, it’s important 
to keep in mind that there are many 
places to explore on the weekends be- 
sides the labyrinths of books on D level 
or your local frat basement. 

First of all, if you’re looking to spend 
a relaxing afternoon near campus, try 
checking out the Baltimore Museum of 
Art (BMA), which is free for students. 
You can also visit the BMA sculpture 
garden, which is located behind Mat- 
tin Center: If you ‘re interested in nature, 
be sure to visit Wyman Park, which is 
right behind campus. Walking through 
Wyman Park is also a great way to get to 
Hamden, which has nice shops and res- 
taurants. When you're there, be sure to 
visit the Charmery, which is known for 


its ice cream and color-changing spoons. - 


The weekends are also a great time 
to check out local restaurants, includ- 
ing Niwana, Tamber’s, One World Café, 
Donna’s, Paper Moon, Chocolatea and 


many others. It’s easy to fall into the 
habit of eating the same foods at the 
same restaurants day in and day out, 
so it’s a good idea to list all of the lo- 
cal restaurants that you want to try and 
visit one or two of them each weekend. 
Using the new Wiya app, you can earn 
points by eating at these restaurants, 
which will provide you with discounts 
at other restaurants in the future. 

Once you've explored Charles Vil- 
lage, there are plenty of spots in Bal- 
timore that you can visit. Druid Hill 
Park, which is home to the Baltimore 
Zoo, is only about a 15-minute walk 
from campus. Alternatively, you could 
take the JHMI shuttle to Mount Ver- 
non, where you can visit the famous 
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Peabody Library and see the Walter’s 
Art Museum. Also, if you know some- 
one with a car, you can spend a nice 
afternoon in Lake Roland Park, which 
is only a 15-minute drive from campus. 
If you're looking to see other parts of 
the city, you can take the Purple Route 
of the Charm City Circulator to the In- 
ner Harbor. Try visiting the Inner Har- 
bor on a Friday afternoon so you can 
buy half-price tickets to the Baltimore 
aquarium. During the day on Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday, you can also visit 
the Baltimore World Trade Center, 
which is the tallest pentagonal building 
in the world. Its “Top of the World” ob- 
servation level will provide you with a 
great view of the entire city. 


If you're feeling ambitious, you can 
walk from the Inner. Harbor to Fell’s 
Point, a neighborhood with cobblestone 
streets and many small shops. Fell’s 
Point is also located near Patterson Park, 
which is a nice place to walk around 
and play Frisbee or soccer. You can also 
visit Federal Hill, which is on the other 
side of the Inner Harbor and offers a 
nice view of Baltimore's skyline. 

If you want to escape Baltimore for a 
bit, you can take the MARC commuter 
train to Washington, D.C. on Saturday 
or Sunday. There, you can visit the free 
Smithsonian museums in the National 
Mall and walk around the monuments. 
I may be biased because I’m from the 
D.C. area, but walking around the city . 
is really a great way to spend your Sat- 
urday or Sunday. 

On weekend nights, try getting to- 
gether some friends to watch a movie, 
have a game night or go out to parties. 
Even if your friends usually spend all 
weekend studying, they'll probably 
have time to take a break and come to 
this get-together, especially if you plan 
it a few days in advance. 

Overall there really are plenty of 
ways to spend your weekend that don’t 
involve reading textbooks in the li- 
brary or doing keg stands in a blurry 


_ backyard for two days in a row. Even 


if you do:have a lot of schoolwork, try 
taking a few breaks to sample local 
restaurants or just walk around cam- 
pus. Taking some time to have fun on 
the weekends can make you more ef- 
ficient and productive when you do 
get around to studying. Think of the 
weekend as a time to restore some of 
the energy that you lose from spending 
all week in classes. 
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The Ten Stages of 


By CATHERINE PALMER 
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3. Up in da frat 


1. Gettin’ ready to go out 


—— 


Zz Pre- sau 


You're accomplishing your goal. 
Well done. 


Friends don't let friends wear 


non-revealing clothing. 
: : You've had a tough week. You 


deserve to kick back. 


4.Upin os oe frat 5. FOOOOOD 


You can’t tell a frat boy apart from a Drunk dinner-breakfast is the 


chair at this point, but at least you still second most important meal of 
have your convictions. the day. 
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a ( Weekend 


6. Coming back | 8. The Hangover Parts I, I & II] 
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7. Goin’ to bed 


: “Would you mind if 
“First, | am gonna go throw up ay in 
in a waste basket.” <<. 


Do NOT under any circum- 
stances treat yo self ever again. 


What else are roommates really for? _ 
“He's asleep. Get in.” 


Yes, your best friend’s and her 
boyfriend's beds are fair game. 


9. Reflection 10. Repeat stages 1 through 9 


Lots of shame and regret, that’s Can't stop. Won't stop. 
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PALMER AND THE RESPECTIVE NETWORKS 
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By JACQUI NEBER 


to get drunk food at Hopkins, 
you're either: 
a) a freshman, 
b) a sophomore or 
c) not someone who goes here. 
Im a sophomore myself, and I 
only know this information be- 


[: you're even questioning where 


cause my 21-and-older friends have 
relayed it to me so successfully. 
(Thanks, guys.) My older friends 
rock, and so do mozzarella sticks. 
Here it might seem like Hop- 
kins students who've had a little 
too much (or just the right amount) 
of fun have a few options when it 
comes to soaking up all that alco- 
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UniMini 


hol. On one singular St. Paul Street 
you have Subway, Chipotle, Potbel- 
ly... For the casual 8 p.m. drunk- 
ard, the options are endless. 

But after midnight? There’s only 
UniMini. University Market is Hop- 
kins’ closest thing to a state-school 
haunt, our best approximation of 
a real college establishment. We're 
really giving it the old college try 
here. Standing behind UniMini’s 
glass cases of sedentary chilled 
and prepared foods are cooks we 
know: by name or hand gesture, 
cooks who are dear’to our hearts. 
Around the store stand the foods of 
every Kid’s dreams: ramen, Chee- 
tos, Pop-Tarts. The tile floors are 
filthy between the hours of 11:00 
-—— p.m. and 3:00 
a.m. The fact 
that UniMini is 
open 24 hours 
is perhaps its 
biggest draw 
— besides the 
mozzarella 
sticks. 

How do I 
even begin to 
describe — Uni- 
Mini mozzarel- 
la sticks? 

First of all, 
stepping up to 


fried cheese sticks is comparable 
to stepping up to plate in your first 
Major League Baseball game. I’m 
kidding. I know next to nothing 
real about the game of baseball. But 
it is intensely nerve wracking, es- 
pecially when you have a long line 
of near-belligerent drunk fellow 
students stand- 


on a Tuesday afternoon, and so I 
can tell you that they are something 
special. The coating is just the right 


~ mix of crunchy and crumbly and 


chewy and dense, and the cheese 
stretches long out of its hollow en- 
casement, so the only thing to do is 
tip the stick back over your mouth 

and defeat the 


ing behind you, 
ready to place 
identical orders. 

According to 
what my older . 
friends tell me, 
you have to yell 
at the guys be- 
hind the counter. 
They mumble 
something back. 
You assume they 
get your order 
right — I mean, 
what does anyone else get here? The 
wings? God, no. Only sometimes, 
maybe if you had gotten mozz sticks 
the night before. 

Back to describing ‘said mozza- 
rella sticks. 

After you pay $5.99 and trade in 
your receipt for. your brown paper 


bag, you have to pause a minute to ~ 


take it all in. The aroma. The grease 
already coating your trembling fin- 
gertips. The experience. 


order a five- _ And then you can open the bag 

piece set of anddivein. 

these magical I’ve had these mozzarella sticks 
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UniMini's mozzerella sticks are a beloved late- 
night staple among the drunk and sober alike. 


string of moz- 

-zarella one un- 
dignified bite at 
a time. There is 
no way to do this 
right, but there is 
also no way to do 
this wrong. 

The — cheese 
stays in the coat- 
ing until the last 
bite, unlike sticks 
at other estab- 
lishments, where 

the mozzarella comes out of its shell 
and you're left with a sense of long- 
ing and dissatisfaction. And I expe- 
rienced these feelings all when in 


a completely normal state of mind 


— imagine the same thing when 
you've had a lot of fun, and you're so 
receptive to food it feels like every 
bite is the best meal of your life. It’s 
spellbinding. It’s flawless. It’s exactly 
what college kids need. 

Who am I kidding? There is no 
way to do mozzarella sticks wrong, 
and for Hopkins, UniMini does it so, 
so right. 
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Best Drunk Food Near Campus: 
Paper Moon Diner 


By SARAH SCHREIB ~ 


o you often find your- 

self stumbling around 

Charles Village on a 

Friday night, 
breakfast foods and a good time? 
Why settle for a cramped, florescent- 
lit UniMini when you can have a 
unique, technicolor experience at Pa- 
per Moon Diner? 

The last seating at the diner is 
at midnight — a practically univer- 
sal time for all of one’s intoxicated 
food fiascos. Paper Moon, with its 
old-school space-themed menu, pro- 
vides all you could ever want at this 
hour and more. 

While it is a bit further from cam- 
pus, leading your gaggle of inebriat- 
ed pals the few extra blocks will pay 
off once you are all practically swim- 
ming in the array of finely crafted 
milkshakes with flavors ranging from 
bacon to espresso to “Peanut Butter 
Madness.” While all the shakes are a 
silky slide into an ice cream-induced 
euphoria, by far the most inventive is 
the Kaptain Krunch, which contains 
a pureed version of the cherished 
breakfast cereal. 

Though the shakes are enough of 
a reason to venture over to the diner, 
the main draw for all tipsy patrons is 
undoubtedly the extensive breakfast 
menu, which is served all night long. 
Think “Late Night” at the FFC, only 


craving . 


amplified up one hundred notches 
and surrounded by studded neon 
mannequins. 

From the classic “Eggwich” 
to the slightly more adventurous 
“Breakfast Quesadilla” to the some- 


what bizarre “Pigs in a Blanket” : 


(sausages wrapped in pancakes 
and doused in powdered sugar and 
maple syrup), Paper Moon is clearly 
the place to be. There is also an ex- 
tensive assortment of meatless op- 
tions for vegetarians or anyone who 
finds themselves hungering for a 
“Tofu Scramble” or a variety of in- 
ventive omelettes. 

One of the highlights’ of the 
breakfast selection is the French 
toast. What could possibly be bet- 
ter when you are reeling and raven- 
ous than fluffy bread stuffed with 
caramelized bananas and cream 
cheese filling or covered in caramel 
apples? The vanilla custard French 


toast and the classic chocolate chip 


pancakes (smothered in powdered 
sugar and syrup, of course) also re- 
ceive an honorable mention in the 
category of sweet and deeply fulfill- 


- ing breakfast breads. 
If, for whatever unknown rea- . 


son, the heavenly combination al- 
cohol and breakfast delights don’t 
interest you, Paper Moon provides 


plenty of other options. In addition _ 


to an array of classic, crowd-pleasing 
diner food, there is also a “Munch- 
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Located in Remington, the Paper Moon Diner is a little out of the way but well worth the trek. 


ies” section of the menu that can be 
summed up in one word: cheese. 
This includes, but is not limited to, 
mozzarella sticks, nachos, fried ravi- 
oli, crab mac and cheese and chili 
cheese fries. For those who are com- 
pletely famished and searching for 
something a little more intense, “The 
Landslide,” French fries topped with 
espresso BBQ Pork, drizzled with 
house-made nacho cheese sauce and 
sprinkled with shredded cheddar & 
jack cheese, is your calling. “Char- 
lotte’s Web,” French fries covered 
in sausage gravy and cheese and 
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served with two eggs, is a close (and 
equally absurd) second. 

For those who would argué ~ 
against the relatively higher prices 
at Paper Moon, just keep in mind 
that you are paying for an experi- 
ence, the chance to ogle at a multi- 
colored museum of eclectic objects 
that are both bizarre and nostalgic. 
Where else can you find such an 
elaborate display of Pez dispens- 
ers, old fashioned toys, mannequin 
art and slightly eerie dolls’ heads? | 
You are paying for both the comfort 
food and the entertainment. 
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Best Drunk Food Near 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Where's the real best place to find 
your midnight snacks when you're 
drunk? Sure mozzarella sticks are 
delicious, and every drunk person 
loves to check out weird decora- 
tions made out of things that aren't 
usually decorations. But there are 
two problems with relying on Uni- 
Mini and Paper Moon for all of your 
drunk snacking needs. 

First, location, location, location. 
Paper Moon is basically on Mars, 
so good luck finding your way over 
there in that state of mind. And even 
though UniMini is pretty centrally 
located, you shouldn't need to walk 
anywhere, really, when you could 
just stay home. (Unless you live in 
Village Lofts, in which case, why are 
you even reading this when UniMini 
is basically your basement?) 

Second, money. Money isn’t easy to 
come by, especially when you're a col- 
lege student and you just blew your 
last paycheck on a handle of vodka. 
Who wants to pay even more of your 
precious cash for food that you could 
very easily just make at home? 

That's right. Your very own kitch- 
en is the best place to head when 
you're in the market for some good 
drunk snacks. You don’t need to go 
anywhere, and you don’t need to 
spend any extra money, assuming 
you have any food at all. 


>. 
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Your Own Kitchen 


So what kind of food can you 
make in your kitchen? You're 
drunk, so let’s not get too compli- 
cated. We're talking frozen foods, 
things you can eat raw, something 
that only needs to go in the micro- 
wave for a minute. 

As far as frozen foods go, the 
world is your oyster. You can find 
anything in the frozen section nowa- 
days, probably even oysters. So next 
time you're grocery shopping, hit up 
that aisle for some mini pizza bagels, 
ice cream, cookie dough or even the 
frozen mozzarella sticks. Yep, that’s 
right, you can get all the wonders of 
UniMini without ever leaving your 
home. Sure, they may not taste as 
great, but you're drunk. It’ll taste 
better than you're expecting it to. 

But say you wanna get fancy. 
You want something sweet, and 
your inebriated mind is willing to 
put in the effort. How about a mug 
brownie? If you've got sugar, flour, 
butter, cocoa powder and any bit of 
fine motor skill left, you can make 
this. Google a recipe and beautiful, 
chocolatey goodness can be yours in 
five minutes or less. 

What if you're a freshman and 
all you have in your little makeshift 
kitchenette is a fridge and an electric 
kettle? Well you're barely out of dia- 
pers. Why are you even drinking? 
But yeah, okay, fine, you deserve 
to have food too. So what can you 
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~ing to be home. 


make? Probably nothing. You likely 
only have snack foods and bever- 
ages anyway, so why are you so con- 
fused? Just eat those cookies your 
mom sent you. 

Still not convinced ‘to trade the 
fine dining establishment for your 
own kitchen? Maybe it doesn’t 
make sense to you because you 
aren't drinking at home. Maybe 
you're enjoying yourself at one 
of the high-class galas thrown by 
our many fraternities. Don’t worry. 
You, too, can — 
and ___ probably 
should - en- 
joy the luxury 
of your own 
kitchen. 

It’s time to 
leave the party, 
and you're hun- 
gry. You know 
your options. 
But let’s think 
about this logi- 
cally. Where are 
you going to be 
at the very end 
of the night, 
regardless _ of 
where you stop 
for food? That's 
right. You're go- 


So why not skip 
a step and just 


ampus: 


go there in the first place? 

If you're still not convinced, al- 
low me to list of various foods that 
you could have at home that you 
can’t get at UniMini or Paper Moon: 
raw cookie dough, frozen pizza ba- 
gels, leftover Chipotle, leftover Piz- 
za Studio, leftover Ajumma’s, left- 
over anything, raw cookie dough, 
candy from Mom’s care package, 
chocolate chips, raw cookie dough, 
a brownie in a mug, etc. Did I men- 
tion the cookie dough? 


COURTESY OF GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Cookie dough is one of many cheap, versatile and popular drunk foods. 
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The Value of the Humanities: 
CG Valle OL Ne HUMANITIES: 
Feeling accepted 
By SARAH STOCKMAN only humanities major out there, by one of the many theater groups Majoring in what youre pas- 


hy are you majoring 
in writing? You won't 
make any money.” 

I was told this all 
the time by many of my peers dur- 
ing my first two years of college. 
They couldn't understand why I 
would choose creative writing over 
engineering or science. How could 
I go into a career where it wasn’t 
guaranteed that I’d make a lot of 
money? Didn’t I know that I was 
destined for failure? Being a starv- 
ing artist wasn't worth it. Being 
passionate about a subjéct wasn’t 
enough justification to major in it, 
at least in the eyes of many of my 
University of Pittsburgh peers. 

I transferred to Hopkins my 
junior year because I wanted to 
be in an environment where I 
felt more supported in my choice 
of major and career. During my 
research about Hopkins, I spoke 
with professors and students and 
found their support of my interest 


in creative writing to be both nov ° 


el and wonderful. Since transfer- 
ring I have yet to be disappointed. 
Yes, Hopkins is mostly known for 
pre-med and engineering and it 
can sometimes feel like you're the 


but no one has told me I’m doing 
the wrong thing by majoring in 
Writing Seminars. 

Despite my experiences, I’ve 
come to learn that there’s an ev- 
er-raging battle between science 
and humanities at Hopkins. Or 
at least it seems like everyone 
believes there is. I’ve heard sto- 
ries about how humanities majors 
feel looked down upon by those 
majoring in the 
sciences or en- 
gineering. Some 
say that people 
choose to major 
in Writing Sem- 
inars because 
they think it’s 
an easy major. Others complain 
about how, when they mention 
they go to Johns Hopkins, every- 
one assumes they’re there for the 
medical aspect. 

I’m not sure there actually is 
actually a battle covertly being 
raged between the humanities 
majors and everyone else. In fact, 
I think it’s quite the opposite. 
Hopkins is a wonderful place to be 
learning humanities. Every week 
there’s a reading by a prestigious 
author or poet, a play being put on 


Hopkins is a 
place to be le 
humanities. 
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on campus or a premiere of'a stu- 
dent-made film. This school is rife 
with humanities even though it 
sometimes takes a closer look to 
see that it exists. 

Now, I may be a bit biased in 
my opinions because I have expe- 
rienced something different from 
Hopkins, and I am very happy in 
my decision to transfer, but just 
the same, it’s time to put the hu- 

manities versus 
sciences ‘battle’ 


wonderful to rest. 

arning Humanities 
are important, 
which is why 
the Krieger 


School of Arts 
and Sciences has all its distri- 
bution requirements that push 
science majors to take sociology 
and history-based classes. In the 
same vein, science is also impor- 
tant, hence the Natural Science, 
Math, or Engineering course re- 
quirement too. There is no major 
that is more important or more 
successful than the other, despite 


- what the media or your parents 


might say. In my mind, the only 
important thing is to major and 
pursue what you love. 


sionate about, even if it’s in hu- 
manities, is very important. True, 
there’s more starving artistry as- 
sociated with artsy majors, but 
if youre passionate about a sub- 
ject then you'll succeed. This may 
seem cheesy, but I believe that if 
you love something you'll pursue it ~ 
more intently and thus push your 
way into an industry that might be 
harder to get into if you're not as 
eager. It’s important to be happy in 
what you're doing. I think Hopkins 
needs to work on pushing students 
to follow their dreams, not their 
parents’ or society's dreams. 

I’m happy I came to Hopkins. 
I’m happy I go to school in a place 
where my peers think of me as 
their equal, despite my creative 
writing endeavors. I take pleasure. 
in telling people that I go to Johns 
Hopkins not because I want to be 
a doctor but because I want to be a 
screenwriter and then informing 
them that Hopkins has one of the 
most prestigious creative writing 
programs in the country. It’s im- 
portant to be proud of the major 
you're pursuing, despite perceived 
disapproval. After all, you're do- 
ing this for yourself and your fu- 
ture and not for anyone else. 


—, 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 


“So, do you want to be a doctor?” 
People have asked me this question 
more times than I have ever even 
posed it to myself. (Passing that one 
chemistry exam in high school did 
give me some blind confidence for 
about a week.) From well-meaning 
acquaintances to caring family mem- 
bers, these inquirers mean no harm. 

—»l'hey simply want to show an interest 
in my academics while simultaneous- 
ly demonstrating their knowledge of 
Johns Hopkins University’s world-re- 
nowned medical school and hospital. 

My answer is and has always been: 
“Tm an English and creative writing 
major.” Even before I get to mention the 
creative writing (Notice the word choice 
so as not to handle the extra questions 
latched to “Writing Seminars.” Pretty 
slick.), I see my interviewer's imagined 
laboratory of goggled geniuses shatter 
like a fumbled graduated cylinder. 

These interactions used to be 

...harder when I started as freshman 
at Hopkins. Being the overly sensi- 
tive writer type, I read into this re- 
action like it was bad foreshadowing. 
Was I making a huge mistake study- 
ing literature at a school where no 
one heard about the programs? Was 
I going to have to constantly feel like 
my department was less important? 
Having my “Intro to Literary: Stud- 
ies” class held in a “team meeting 
room” at the back of the Rec Center 
didn’t give me much hope. 


Now settled into my junior year 
at Hopkins, I feel that these worries 
have dissipated. The close-knit hu- 


-Manities community has undeniably 


provided me with strong friendships 
and once-in-a-lifetime opportunities. 
(Maybe acting as a support group 
for some these shared insecurities 
strengthened this community.) 

Despite these successes that I owe 
to the University’s incredible programs 
and faculty, I view my now fully-im- 
mersed perspective as an example of 
how Hopkins “hidden” humanities do 
require careful. navigation. Looking 
back, it took some time to adjust to the 
University’s distinct course require- 
ments. Although I’m on track to gradu- 
ate, and many students before me have 
earned their humanities degrees, I feel 
that Hopkins could still make consid- 
erable course alterations to elevate and 
modernize humanities studies. 

Observing distribution require- 
ments themselves reveals the Hop- 
kins curriculum’s innate unbalance. 
For example, a humanities major 
must fit 30 Natural Science (N), 
Quantitative Studies (Q), Engineer- 
ing (E) or Social & Behavioral Sci- 
ence (S) credits into his or her sched- 
ule, but on the flip side a science or 
engineering major only has to fit in 
12 writing intensive credits. 

Of course all students at Hopkins 
maintain demanding schedules, but 
the timing it takes to complete these 
requirements feels off. Thinking in 
the long-term, if a science major took 
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one writing intensive course (worth 
three credits) each semester, his or 
her distribution credits would be fin- 
ished in the first two years at Hop- 
kins. This leaves plenty of space for 
these students to take more classes 
within their major and their distribu- 
tion requirements will be completed 
with little schedule conflict. 

On the other hand, over the course 
of their four years at Hopkins, humani- 
ties majors often times find themselves 
struggling to fit in more N, Q, E or S 
credits into their schedule. Taking 
one science course per semester would 
only add up to about 24 credits. As a 
result, humanities majors must make 
greater efforts to meet graduation re- 
quirements: doublinging up on science 
courses, taking intersession/summer 
classes or scouring the course listings 
for cross-listed courses. 

Along with the unbalanced credit 
amounts, I feel that the types of dis- 
tribution classes offered to humani- 
ties majors also experience polariza- 
tion. For those not pursuing a science 
degree, the limitations feel like a 
choice between “Stars for Stoners” 
or a psychology course still heavily 
geared toward major study. 

A solution that I propose to bridge 
this distribution gap lies within the 
Entrepreneurship and Management 
courses. Many of these classes in- 
cluding “Financial Accounting” and 
“Principles of Marketing” provide 
valuable information for humanities- 
geared careers like advertising and 


Give the written word some credit 


public rélations. Instead of entering 
the academic field, students can ex- 
plore options about postgraduate ca- 
reers that actually putting one’s ma- 
jor to use modern use. 

However, these courses do not re- 
ceive specific distribution credit. If 
these classes and others could gain 
accreditation as Q or S credits, then 
humanities majors could take them 
without the guilt of sacrificing a 
needed science requirement. 

As a writing major, criticism can 
sometimes flow naturally in my analy- 
ses. However I want to make the time 
to highlight the immense, growing po- 
tential the humanities at Hopkins ex- 
hibits at this very moment. Take, for 
instance, the JHU-MICA Film Centre 
that was just built in Station North. 
Now Hopkins film and media studies 
majors have their own facility in Bal- 
timore to harness their -passion and 
expand it into community. 

Additionally the BmoreArt Jour- 
nal of Art, a Baltimore-based publica- 
tion that Writing Seminars students 
have earned credit collaborating on, 
launched its print edition on Nov. 21. 
Instead of limiting all the Humani- 
ties departments to beautiful but 
compact Gilman Hall, these endeav- 
ors could end up maintaining a repu- 
tation within the community similar 
to that of the med campus. 

These efforts and other expand- 
ing humanities programs continue 
to take the “hidden” out of Hopkins 
humanities, 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 


“So, do you want to-be a doctor?” 
People have asked me this question 
more times than I have ever even 
posed it to myself. (Passing that one 
chemistry exam in high school did 
give me some blind confidence for 
about a week.) From well-meaning 
acquaintances to caring family mem- 
bers, these inquirers mean no harm. 
They simply want to show an interest 
in my academics while simultaneous- 
ly demonstrating their knowledge of 
Johns Hopkins University’s world-re- 
nowned medical school and hospital. 

My answer is and has always been: 
‘Tm an English and creative writing 
major.” Even before I get.to mention the 
creative writing (Notice the word choice 
so as not to handle the extra questions 
latched to “Writing Seminars.” Pretty 
slick.), I see my interviewer's imagined 
laboratory of goggled geniuses shatter 
like a fumbled graduated cylinder. 

These interactions used to be 
harder when I started as freshman 
at Hopkins. Being the overly sensi- 


_ tive writer type, I read into this re- 
-action like it was bad foreshadowing. 
Was I making a huge mistake study-_ 


ing literature at a school where no 
one heard about the programs? Was 
I going to have to constantly feel like 
my department was less important? 
Having my “Intro to Literary Stud- 
les” class held in a “team meeting 
room” at the back of the Rec Center 
didn’t give me much hope. 


Now settled into my junior year 
at Hopkins, I feel that these worries 
have dissipated. The close-knit hu- 
manities community has undeniably 
provided me with strong friendships 
and once-in-a-lifetime opportunities. 


(Maybe acting as a support group. 


for some these shared insecurities 
strengthened this community.) 

Despite these successes that I owe 
to the University’s incredible programs 
and faculty, I view my now fully-im- 
mersed perspective as an example of 
how Hopkins “hidden” humanities do 
require careful navigation. Looking 
back, it took some time to adjust to the 
University’s distinct course require- 
ments. Although I’m on track to gradu- 
ate, and many students before me have 
earned their humanities degrees, I feel 
that Hopkins could still make consid- 
erable course alterations to elevate and 
modernize humanities studies. 

Observing distribution require- 
ments themselves reveals the Hop- 
kins curriculum’s innate unbalance. 
For example, a humanities major 
must fit 30 Natural Science (N), 
Quantitative Studies (Q), Engineer- 
ing (E) or Social & Behavioral Sci 
ence (S) credits into his or her sched- 
ule, but on the flip side a science or 
engineering major only has to fit in 
12 writing intensive credits. 

Of course all students at Hopkins 
maintain demanding schedules, but 
the timing it takes to complete these 
requirements feels off. Thinking in 
the long-term, if a science major took 
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one writing intensive course (worth 
three credits) each semester, his or 
her distribution credits would be fin- 
ished in the first two years at Hop- 
kins. This leaves plenty of space for 
these students to take more classes 
within their major and their distribu- 
tion requirements will be completed 
with little schedule conflict. 

On the other hand, over the course 
of their four years at Hopkins, humani- 
ties majors often times find themselves 
struggling to fit in more N, Q, E or S 
credits into their schedule. Taking 
one science course per semester would 
only add up to about 24 credits. As a 
result, humanities majors must make: 
greater efforts to meet graduation re- 
quirements: doublinging up on science 
courses, taking intersession/summer 
classes or scouring the course listings 
for cross-listed courses. 


Along with the unbalanced credit — 


amounts, I feel that the types of dis- 
tribution classes offered to humani- 
ties majors also experience polariza- 
tion. For those not pursuing a science 
degree, the limitations feel like a 
choice between “Stars for Stoners” 
or a psychology course still heavily 
geared toward major study. 

A solution that I propose to bridge 
this distribution gap lies within the 
Entrepreneurship and Management 
courses. Many of these classes in- 
cluding “Financial Accounting” and 
“Principles of Marketing” provide 
valuable information for humanities- 
geared careers like advertising and 
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public relations. Instead of entering 
the academic field, students can ex- 
plore options about postgraduate ca- 
reers that actually putting one’s ma- 
jor to use modern use. 

However, these courses do not re- 
ceive specific distribution credit. If 
these classes and others could gain 
accreditation as Q or S credits, then 
humanities majors could take them 
without the guilt of sacrificing a 
needed science requirement. = 

As a writing major, criticism can 
sometimes flow naturally in my analy- 
ses. However I want to make the time 
to highlight the immense, growing po- 
tential the humanities at Hopkins ex- 
hibits at this very moment. Take, for 
instance, the JHU-MICA Film Centre 
that was just built in Station North. 
Now Hopkins film and media studies 
majors have their own facility in Bal- 
timore to harness their passion and 
expand it into community. 

Additionally the BmoreArt Jour- 
nal of Art, a Baltimore-based publica- 
tion that Writing Seminars students 
have earned credit collaborating on, 
launched its print edition on Nov. 21. 
Instead of limiting all the Humani- 
ties departments to beautiful but 
compact Gilman Hall, these endeavy- 
ors could end up maintaining a repu- 
tation within the community similar 
to that of the med campus. 

These efforts and other expand- 
ing humanities programs continue 
to take the “hidden” out of Hopkins 
humanities. j 
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By CATIE PAUL 


Reports of the death of print 
media have been greatly exagger- 
ated, to paraphrase Mark Twain. 
However it’s certainly no secret 
that newspapers are in trouble. 
--ln 2012, advertising revenue in 
print media was less than half of 
what it was in 2003, according to 
the Pew Research Center’s Project 
for Excellence in Journalism. In 
addition, the number of newspa- 
pers is declining, and newsroom 
workforces are shrinking. As they 
face falling profits, many forms of 
print media consolidating a pres- 
ence online. Online-only news 
outlets are becoming more popu- 
lar. It increasingly looks like the 
_.future of journalism might be in- 
tertwined with the Internet. 


There are a lot of reasons why © 


people are turning to online me- 
dia. For starters, online media 
can be accessed anywhere in the 
world, at any time, which gives it 
a huge advantage over print me- 
dia. Now, people are only limited 
in what news they can access by 
their Internet connection. Even 
The News-Letter uses multiple on- 
line platforms to make articles 
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A Happy Medium? 


The future of journalism is online 


more visible to Hopkins students. 
For example, we have our own 
website as well as Facebook and 
Twitter pages. Sharing through 
multiple platforms allows the 
news to reach more people than 
a newspaper can. This easier ac- 
cess to the news leads to a more 
informed populace. 

Interestingly, the Newspaper 
Association — of 


na, for example, has an Internet 
censorship program called the 
Golden Shield that blocks many 
Western news sites. People can, 
however, use software like Tor 
to get around the censors, and 
some enterprising individuals 
post articles on other sites, such 
as blogs, where they can be ac- 
cessed more freely. 

Online me- 


America found 
in a 2015 study 
that half of the 
people that read 
the news online 
only use mobile 
devices, such as 


Even The News-Letter 
uses multiple online 
platforms to make 
articles more visible to 


dia sources also 
make it easier to 
keep up-to-date 
with what’s go- 
ing on in the 
world. Websites 
can be updated 


smartphones or Hopkins students. at any time, 
tablets, to do so. so you can get 
This suggests constant new 


that online news is only becom- 
ing easier to access — you now 
no longer need a computer, just a 
phone with Internet access. And 
if you can just whip out your 
phone to check the news, why 
would you buy a newspaper? 
Thanks to online news sites, 
even people in countries that 
don’t allow unfettered access to 
the media can learn what’s going 
on in the rest of the world. Chi- 


information about news much 
more quickly than if you were 
waiting for a print newspaper. 
For example, The New York Times 
sends me daily emails about 
some of their biggest stories. 
These stories can be updated in 
real time as well. 

Another draw of online news 
media is that they can use vari- 
ous mediums and be much more 
interactive than print media can. 


Many news sites post both writ- 
ten articles as well as videos on 
their website, for people who 
want to watch as well as read 
the news. I attended a journal- 
ism seminar last month where an 
employee of National Public Ra- 
dio (NPR) gave a talk about using 
different media to convey stories. 
She showed us some of their on- 
line election coverage from 2012, 
which included a mix of graph- 
ics, pictures, spoken commen- 
tary and more. It was much more 
interesting than simply reading 
an article or listening to a radio 
show and may have even drawn 
in some people who typically 
aren't interested in politics. 

And on the more practical side, 
online media can be more profit- 
able for companies. This means 
that they can stay in business and 
continue to disseminate informa-: 
tion to the rest of the world. And 
to me, anything that allows more 
news companies to survive is a 
good thing, because they provide 
an invaluable service to the rest 
of us. We can’t be good citizens of 
the world if we don’t know what's 
going on, and the easiest way is 
through the Internet. 
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A Happy Medium? 


Print and online media both have a place 
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By WILL ANDERSON 


n an age where print is “dy- 
ing” and online media is 
“the future,” it’s important 
to recognize what print has 
done and will continue to do for 
journalism, for The News-Letter 
especially, while recognizing the 
benefits of an online presence.. 

I'm not exactly an optimist, but 
I don’t see print media dying out 
any time soon. There’s a wonder- 
ful feeling when you pick up a 
newspaper or a real book, when 
you see a real poster that gives 
weight to situations both serious 
and light. 

For The News-Letter, 1. know 
that it would be easier just to 
edit articles and plop them on- 
line with a quick copy and paste 
and the click of a button. But 
the need to fit articles on a se- 
_ lect number of pages each week 

8ives the paper direction and 
form, a limit and a goal that must 
be met every week. With print, 
you can’t put out an issue that’s 
Missing a few articles because 
.Some writer dropped the night 
before publication. You have to 
find something new, expand 


- utmost quality 


and learn about a topic that you 
didn’t know much about before. 
The amount of crazy and won- 
derful people you meet, call or 
email at 3 a.m. desperately look- 
ing for quotes because an article 
isn’t long enough is surprising 
and wonderful. Sometimes the 
most reliable sources are discov-. 
ered late on a Wednesday night, 
and they _ be- / 


can fly around the world quickly 
and freely is through the influen- 
tial and increasingly powerful In- 
ternet. Shooting off a quick article 
when something serious or ar- 
resting happens on or off campus 
has increased the role of newspa- 
pers as the purveyors of breaking 
news, making the entire industry 
more important than ever. 

The  flexibil- 


come a go-to 
for months 
to come. The 
deadline can be 
a force for good, 
calling for the 


in the shortest 
amount of time. 
But it’s also 
important to - 
realize that the 
world is at a turning point where 
every person on the Earth wants 
to be part of the global conversa- 
tion, where every citizen wants 
to learn about other cultures and 
other perspectives and engage 
with each other. The thirst for 
knowledge and analysis is only 
increasing. The only way that un- 
limited amounts of information 
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The need to fit articles 
on a select number of 
pages each week gives the 
paper direction and form, 
a limit and a goal that 
must be met every week. 
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ity and ease of 
publishing sto- 
ries has gener- 
ated vast oceans 
of free, diverse 
content that no 
one could even 
begin to parse 
through every 
day. Try as I 
may, I can’t read 
all of the sto- 
ries that I want to every day, but 
while it’s great to have unlimited 
content at my disposal, it can also 
be overwhelming. 

Online journalism creates the 
opportunity to share stories that 
would never have been shared 
before, encouraging diverse con- 
tent that covers every pertinent 
problem the world is facing. The 
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arrival of the Internet has created 
for the first time a society that 
collectively hungers for knowl- 
edge and has that knowledge at 
its disposal. 

While I know online journal- 
ism is the future, it’s too expedi- 
ent to discount the value of prifit® 
journalism. Coming together 
and working hard each week to 
create a polished final product — 
that looks good and has the best 
quality possible is a goal of any 
newspaper, and the restrictions 
of print create a need for brevity, 
concision and powerful writing. 
But online journalism creates a 
new, global readership, new rev- 


enue streams and the ability to 


foster open discussion in a com- 
ments section, even if it can gt™ 
out of hand. 

Newspapers must adapt to 
the Internet age and support 
the spread of free speech and 
public responsibility, but they 
also must maintain strict edito- 
rial integrity. After working on 
The News-Letter, I firmly believe 
that a healthy medium between 
print and online journalism 
is necessary to create the best 


product possible. aie 
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